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The British Foreign Service 


By 


I 

‘6 IPLOMACY,” wrote Sir Ernest Satow, “is 

the application of intelligence and tact to 
the conduct of official relations between the Gov- 
ernments of independent States.” How cemes it 
that this definition, adequate though it was when 
written, strikes us today as but a nonchalant eva- 
sion of those professional duties which modern 
democracy demands 


fusion of thought which arises from such phrases 
as “Old and New Diplomacy,” “Open versus Secret 
Diplomacy” is perpetuated largely owing to the 
fact that such questions remain unanswered. There 
are thus many people who believe that some sud- 
den gulf sunders the conception of diplomacy as 
it existed before or after the war, and that Presi- 
dent Wilson was able to impose upon the world 

an ethical conception, 


from its Foreign Serv- 
ice? Was it merely 
the catastrophe of the 
war which forced 
modern democracy to 
insist that diplomacy 
should become both 
representative 
and more efficient? 
Did the errors of the 
post-war period (which 
incidentally were due 
to the politician rath- 
er than to the dip- 
lomatist) suddenly 
arouse public opinion 


The Honorable Harold Nicolson, C.M.G., M.P.., 
etc., has served in the British Foreign Office and 
in the British Missions at Madrid, Constantinople, 
Teheran, and Berlin. He served on the British 
Delegation to the Peace Conference, 1919, and late 
in that year joined the League of Nations. 

Mr. Nicolson is parts known as a writer on 
literary and diplomatic subjects. His published 
works include “Paul Verlaine,’ 1921; “Tennyson,” 
1923; “Swinburne” (in the English Men of Letters 
Series), 1926; “Public Faces,” 1932; “Peacemak- 
ing,” 1919, 1933; and “Curzon: the Last Phase.” 
1934. 

The JourNaAt desires to express appreciation to 
Mr. Nicolson and to “The Political Quarterly,” 
London, for permission to publish the present 


in pre-war 


not merely different 
from, but actually op- 
posed to, the political 
conception of dip- 
lomacy which existed 
Europe. 
No such sudden con- 
version did in _ fact 
take place. The whole 
history of diplomacy, 
as of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, shows that in this 
country at least there 
has been a continuous 
if slow progress to- 
wards greater repre- 


to a greater awareness 
of foreign policy and 
the methods by which 
that policy is executed? Or is the present discon- 
tent with the functioning of our Foreign Service 
an endemic rather than an epidemic affliction, a 
mere continuance in a long process of adjust- 
ment between the sovereign and his servants? Such 
are the questions which suggest themselves at the 
outset of our enquiry. Nor, even as rhetorical ques- 
tions, are they wholly otiose. For in fact that con- 


article. 


sentation and greater 
eficiency. Nor is it 
possible to discuss the 
present or the future without examining how that 
progress has developed in the last hundred years. 


Il 


It must be remembered in the first place that 
the British Foreign Service is of comparatively re- 
cent growth, and that no recognised diplomatic 
profession existed in Great Britain until after the 
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Congress of Vienna. “When I entered the ser- 
vice,” remarked Stratford de Redcliffe, “there was, 
so to speak, no such thing at all.” True it was, 
of course, that the old dual Secretaries—the North- 
ern and Southern Departments of the eighteenth 
century—were not entirely unstaffed. Pitt had 
two Under Secretaries and nine clerks attached to 
his office. Yet these officials did not deal exclu- 
sively with foreign affairs, but dabbled in what we 
should now call Home Office questions or even in 
the affairs of Ireland. Even when in 1782 the 
Northern Department became the “Foreign De- 
partment” under the exciting rule of Charles 
James Fox no special staff was created. It was 
not till 1790, when the Foreign Department moved 
from the Whitehall Cockpit to Downing Street, 
that the rudiments of a Foreign Office staff were 
evolved. In those congested quarters—“a_thor- 
ough picture of disorder, penury and meanness”— 
a Permanent Under Secretary was housed with a 
salary of £1,500 a year, assisted by a chief clerk, 
two senior clerks, nine junior clerks, a Latin Sec- 
retary, and a “Decipherer of Letters” who drew 
what seems a disproportionate salary of £500 a 
year. This staff was increased in 1822 and at the 
same time some rudimentary provision was made 
for a diplomatic service of paid officials. 

Until then it had been the custom of Ambassa- 
dors to recruit their staff from among the more 
elegant of their nephews or the more ambitious of 
the young men about town. These gilded youths 
were, it is true, housed at the expense of the Am- 
bassador, formed part of his “household” or “fam- 
ily,” fed at his table, and were occasionally grant- 
ed expense allowances from the Ambassador’s pri- 
vate purse. Obviously such a system was highly 
invidious, expensive and inefficient. It was not 
till 1822, however, that any serious attempt was 
made to create a salacind service responsible, not 
to the person of the Ambassador, but to the state 
itself. It should be noted, however, that the per- 
sonal connection, and indeed much of the original 
theory, remained until quite recently. In the first 
place the idea persisted that the members of an 
Ambassador’s staff or “family” shouid be of the 
same class as himself. In the second place it was 
for long (until 1919 to be exact) assumed that so 
great was the privilege, so vast the opportunity, 
accorded to a young man by being attached to an 
Embassy or Legation that the state was, at first, 
under no obligation to pay him a salary. Even 
in Victorian times it was quite usual for an at- 
taché to work without pay and on a purely volun- 
tary basis for the first sixteen years of his service. 
So late as 1918 a young man entering the Diplo- 
matic Service was obliged to guarantee that the 
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first two years he would support himself, at a rate 
of not less than £400 a year, entirely on his own 
resources. Even in the later stages of his career 
his pay was wholly inadequate. In the year 1918, 
when I was myself doing responsible work at the 
Paris Peace Conference the amount of salary 
which I received from the Government was (when 
income tax had been deducted) no more than £86 
a year. Thus one of the most important reforms 
introduced, in pursuance of the recommendations 
of the Macdonnell Committee of 1914, was that 
of a general raising of all salaries. This reform 
became effective in 1920 and, by its abolition of 
the former property qualification, went far to 
place the Foreign Service upon a more democratic 
basis. 

A similar process of democratisation can be 
traced in the actual conditions of entry and re- 
cruitment for the Foreign Service. Originally a 
nomination as an attaché rested entirely in the 
hands of the Secretary of State, nor was any 
qualifying test demanded beyond a two months’ 
probation in the Foreign Department. It was not 
till 1856 that Lord Clarendon introduced a quali- 
fying entrance examination with a high standard 
for French and _ hand-writing. A competitive, 
rather than a qualifying, examination was subse- 
quently imposed by Lord Granville. A Select 
Committee in 1871 recommended that an Oxford 
or Cambridge degree should exempt a candidate 
from any test other than a hand-writing test and 
that the probation period of an attaché should be 
reduced from four to two years. This recommen- 
dation was at the time ignored and similar op- 
position was shown (by the Treasury rather than 
by the Foreign Office itself) to the recommenda- 
tion of the Ridley Committee of 1890 urging even 
at that early date that all income qualifications 
should be abolished. In 1905 Lord Lansdowne 
decreed that candidates for the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice or the Foreign Office should take the ordinary 
Civil Service Examination plus a high qualifying 
standard in French and German. In 1907 Sir Ed- 
ward Grey entrusted the “vetting” of cand‘dates 
for nomination (a task which had until then been 
vested in himself acting through his Private Sec- 
retaries) to a “Selection Board” on which outside 
bodies should have representation. And in July, 
1918, Lord Robert Cecil had the, to him, extreme 
pleasure of announcing to the House of Commons 
that the two services were in future to be fused 
into one service, to be known as “The Foreign 
Service” and that the old property qualifications 
were to be abolished. 


So much for the main landmarks in that slow 
process by which the Foreign Service has been 
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rendered more representative of the Sovereign Peo- 
ple. It remains to examine, under this heading, 
how far the caste system still remains in the Serv- 
ice, how far it should remain, and what prospects 
there are of it being wholly abolished. 


Ill 


The considerations which underlay Lord Lans- 
downe’s reform of 1905, by which the examination 
for the Foreign Office and the Diplomatic Service 
was fused with that of the general Civil Service, 
do not appear from the documents which record 
that alteration. Lord Lansdowne’s real motives 
in inaugurating this reform were rather to secure 
greater efficiency than to ensure greater represen- 
tation. The point is of some interest since it has 
a bearing upon future reform. I shall thus deal 
with it in some detail. 

Under the Clarendon system a candidate for 
either of the two branches of the Foreign Service 
had first to obtain a nomination from the Secre- 
tary of State. He had then to pass a qualifying 
examination and was thereafter admitted as an 
attaché or “on probation.” This system had cer- 
tain merits. In the first place the Secretary of 
State, before granting a nomination, took pains to 
ascertain whether the youth in question was really 
suitable for a diplomatic career. The frame of 
mind in which he approached the problem was 
not one of ill-considered nepotism or patronage, 
but akin rather to the attitude of the Colonel of a 
crack regiment selecting subalterns. He had the 
interests of the service itself primarily at heart. 
The qualifying examination was not, except in re- 
gard to foreign languages, a very serious ordeal, 
whereas the probation period was exacting and 
effective. Only a small proportion of the proba- 
tionary attachés were granted commissions and it 
was thus possible, without offence to exclude many 
young men who, in actual practice, had proved 
unfitted to that particular career. It was from 
such a harvest that was garnered the great Chateau 
vintages of the later Victorian epoch, those excel- 
lent Ambassadors of 1880 to 1910. 

Lord Granville’s introduction of the competitive 
system was not in fact an improvement on the for- 
mer method. The nomination standard remained, 
but the examination was stiffened in a most ill- 
considered manner. The standard in French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish and, above all, geography, 
was exacting to a degree. It became essential for 
candidates on leaving school to spend some four 
years in foreign countries interspersed with cram- 
ming geography at Scoones’. The product of this 
wholly unintelligent system was not the sort of 
product which. the state desired. It furnished a 
crop of young men who from the age of seventeen 


or eighteen had spent their time in foreign pen- 
sions and who had thereby acquired a mastery of 
foreign languages but little knowledge of anything 
else. In insisting upon the general Civil Service 
standard, and in raising the age limit to twenty- 
two, Lord Lansdowne was catering for an entirely 
different type of young man. From 1906 onwards 
it became difficult for any man to enter the service 
unless he had obtained a good honours’ degree at 
the University, fortified by one or two subsequent 
years abroad. From that moment a far more na- 
tional, and far less international, type of person 
was produced. 

In recent years, indeed, the standard has become 
a trifle too exclusive. With increasing competi- 
tion, it has become almost impossible for any 
young man who has not obtained first-class hon- 
ours to hope for success. A complaint has thus 
arisen that the Foreign Service is over-intellectual- 
ised and schemes are on foot to reduce the age 
limit and slightly to lower the qualifying standard 
in languages. 

The problem of nomination still remains. A 
candidate who wishes to enter the Foreign Serv- 
ice is still obliged to appear before a Selection 
Board before he can even enter the examination. 
This Board is not, as some believe, composed ex- 
clusively of elderly officials of the Foreign Office; 
it is fortified by Members of Parliament from all 
parties, by a representative of the Civil Service 
Commission, and by one representative of the 
fighting services. Nor are its decisions guided 
purely by social considerations. Social status 
is certainly taken into account, and of recent 
years many young men have been rejected for 
excessive elegance, and many young men for 
excessive lack of elegance. The Board aims at 
striking a happy mean. But in principle they 
take no account of birth, accent, education or in- 
come; they are supposed to consider only charac- 
ter and suitability. 

Is that principle maintained in practice? In so 
far as the decisions of the Board are concerned, 
I should answer that question in the affirmative. 
Yet the very existence of the Board, the ordeal of 
such an examination, does in fact deter many 
young men from submitting their candidature 
from fear of such social disqualification. So long 
as the Board exists, the theory will (and not with- 
out cause) persist that no person can hope for 
nomination unless he has been educated at a good 
public school and unless he possesses some social 
qualifications. 

This brings me to a further consideration, name- 
ly, “Are such social qualifications necessary to an 

(Continued to page 457) 
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Equine Envoys 


By Bevertey RHETT 


N all the wide world there is no steeplechase the 

equal of the Grand National that they run at 
Aintree, in the cozy little isle of Great Britain. No 
other race sets the blood of so many people tin- 
gling with excitement. None is so colored with 
romance; none so surely charged with thrills. In 
the packed field of each running are found stout 
horses and brave men; for the course is long, 
the jumps are high, and the pace is killing. And 
rare is the victor whose story is not high adven- 
ture. The winner may be the best steeplechaser 
in the race, like the gallant little gray called The 
Lamb, twice victorious in spite of being the small- 
est horse ever to start in the Grand National. 
Or he may be the most cleverly handled, like 
Grudon, who left his competitors floundering be- 
hind him in the wet snow that rolled to balls of 


TO THE LEFT IS A REPRODUCTION 
OF THE TEXTILE “AIKEN DRAG,” 
DESIGNED FOR W. AND J. SLOANE 
BY RUTH REEVES. THE SCENES 
IN THIS PRINT REPRESENT A 
SYNTHETIC HISTORY OF HUNTS IN 
AMERICA. IT WAS HANDPRINTED 
ON UNBLEACHED MUSLIN. (Plates 
used in this article through the courtesy 
of “The Horse.”) 


ice in their hoofs, while he skimmed lightly over 
the jumps, his owner, Mr. Bletsoe, having con- 
ceived the happy thought of packing Grudon’s 
hoofs with butter. Or he may be blessed with 
downright wonderful luck. In any case the victor 
deserves his fame. And when a foreigner crosses 
the ocean and defeats Great Britain’s best in their 
own back yard, he deserves to be remembered in 
song and story. Yet the only American bred 
horse ever to win this Blue Ribband of equine 
sporting events was not satisfied with all that—he 
must add the Cinderella touch of a rise from the 
ashes. 

When Rubio’s eyes first opened, they took in 
what they could of the Rancho del Paso in Cali- 
fornia, where his dam, La Torquera, had been 
born, and his sire, Star Ruby, had come to live. 
As a two year old Rubio showed so little ability 
on the tracks of his native state that he was 
shipped to England and sold for what, in the light 
of his future greatness, was a ridiculous sum— 
fifteen guineas. Sold again, this time to Major 
Douglas-Pennant, he found himself pulling a 
Towcester omnibus. This was the low pcint of 
his varied career. After several months at this 
humble occupation, Rubio got his chance in the 
hunting field and began to show his raison d’étre. 
So far did he outclass the general run of hunters 
that Major Douglas-Pennant entered him for the 
Grand National of 1908. The wise bookmakers 
scorned the foreign born starter, holding him at 
the juicy odds of sixty-six to one, but he fooled 
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almost everyone save his owner by finishing first. 
Americans can only regret that Rubio had left his 
homeland as a cast-off instead of remaining in 
the hands of a fellow countryman to win for him 
the coveted honor. ; 
Just twenty-five years earlier a colt from 
Chestnut Hill, Pennsylvania, had won renown on 
the English turf, this time for an American owner. 
When Pierre Lorillard had been racing a string 
of horses for two years in England and had 
achieved great success with the good horse Parole, 
a brown son of Leamington and Maggie B B, made 
his appearance on the track and showed a high 
turn of speed. This was Iroquois, shipped from 
America. The next spring he showed up at Epsom 
Downs under the famous Lorillard cherry and 
black silks. Fred Archer was in the saddle, and 
at the end of the mile and one half route the pair 
led all the rest. It was a glorious triumph, and 
when Iroquois went on to win the famous St. 
Leger Stakes, completing a double that is rarely 
achieved even by the greatest British thorough- 
breds, American joy was boundless. It was in 
this second race that Lord Falmouth made a sport- 
ing gesture that is worth noting to show how mag- 
nanimously the English horsemen treated their 


first guests from the United States. Knowing that 2* 
Mr. Lorillard would like to have the world’s great- 
est jockey ride his colt in the try for the St. Leger, © 


Lord Falmouth canceled Archer’s engagement to 
ride his Bal Gal, so that he might have the leg up 
on the American. 

After Iroquois’ success, horses, owners, trainers, 
and jockeys began what has been called “the great 
American invasion.” Many fine races fell to the 
share of these adventurous horsemen, largely be- 


MARSHALL FIELD’S BROWN COLT, “JACOPO,” BY 
“SANSOVINO”-“BLACK RAY.” 
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COLONEL J. C. (BUFFALO) JONES 
cause the jockeys had learned, from the wonderful 
little Tod Sloan, a new type of seat in, or rather 
before, the saddle. Tod’s ideas of a man’s sar- 
torial necessities may have been a bit exaggerated 
(he generally carried twenty trunks of clothes with 
him) but he was a genius at getting the best from 
his mount, and the other boys imitated him as 
well as they could. The French then began to wit- 
ness the spectacle of American horses leading 
their homebreds to the finish, and finally the Czar 
of all the Russias could have heard horses being 
coaxed around his tracks in American. Unfortu- 
nately, the owners and trainers of some of the 
later horses to go abroad were not always the same 
high caliber of sportsmen as the Lorillards, and 
there were ugly stories of artificial stimulation 
and of men who got their horses’ names mixed 
as soon as they got on the high seas, so that good 
horses sometimes ran very badly, while others 
that seemed hardly worth shipping over the ocean 
ran remarkable races when the proper time came. 
In the early 1930s America was again well rep- 
resented on the British turf. Marshall Field in 
1925 had bought Black Ray from J. B. Joel. She 
produced Jacopo in 1927, after being mated with 
Sansovino, a Derby winner. Jacopo won the Mole- 
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comb Stakes at Goodwood, the Windsor Castle 
Stakes at Ascot and the Knavesmire Plate at York. 
His fourth outing was in the Imperial Produce 
Stakes at Kempton Park in the autumn, when it 
was believed he had thoroughly shaken off an at- 
tack of coughing. In the betting there was prac- 
tically nothing to choose between him and Doctor 


Dolittle. Only 
a fortnight 
previously 
Doctor Dolit- 
tle had ap- 
peared in pub- 
lic for the first 
time and had 
won his race. 
He was now 
receiving 11 
lb. from Jaco- 
po, an advan- 
tage which 
was just suffi- 
cient to turn 
the issue in his 
favor, a_ fine 
race resulting 
in his success 
by a neck, 

Among other 
American 
owners whose 
colors were 
seen in Eng- 
land, Mr. J. 
H. Whitney 
won one small 
race on the 
flat, but Mr. 
William 
Woodward 
had four win- 
ners of six 
races, value 
£4,071. 

His two- 
year-old, Sir 
Andrew, a son 
of Sir Gala- 
had III, made 
an excellent impression when he came out in the 
spring at York and won his first race. At Ascot 
he was a good second to Lemnarchus for the im- 
portant Coventry Stakes, and at Newmarket he was 
second again, Four Course finishing in front of 
him in the July Stakes. In his last race he was 
well beaten, and it is fair to suppose that he had 
not fully recovered from the set-back caused by 


“THE THREE GRACES” 


coughing. Mr. Woodward won the Hastings 
Stakes at Newmarket with the three-year-old Fair 
Game, a colt by Chatterton. 

Better still was done for him by The Scout II, 
another son of Sir Galahad III, who won the 
Newmarket Stakes, one of the chief three-year-old 
races, and the Knowsley Dinner Stakes at Liver- 
pool, though 
he was a fail- 
ure in the 
Derby. The 
measure of 
success which 
fell to Mr. 
Woodward 
was sufficient 
to encourage 
him to con- 
tinue his rac- 
ing interests 
in England. 
Mr. A. K. Ma- 
comber won 
just over £5,- 
000 in stakes. 

At the time 
of writing. 
Omaha, after 
many suc- 
cesses on the 
American turf, 
is running 
with Eng- 
land’s best. In 
his first two 
starts he was 
beaten by a 
nose, but even 
in defeat he 
has won the 
praise of 
English turf 
writers. 

But, strange 
to say per- 
haps, the 
greatest ad- 
ventures that 
horses from 
this continent ever had in a foreign land, had noth- 
ing to do with racing, nor did they fall to the lot 
of aristocratic thoroughbreds. 

When Theodore Roosevelt had been back a short 
time from his African hunting trip, he was talking 
to an old plainsman, Colonel J. C. Jones, better 
known as Buffalo Jones. Jones told Colonel Roose- 

(Continued to page 462) 
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Harwood Hull Photograph 


STATUE OF COLUMBUS IN THE PARQUE DE COLON, SANTO DOMINGO. THE CATHEDRAL IS IN THE 
BACKGROUND. 


The Columbus Lighthouse 


By James W. GANTENBEIN, Third Secretary, 
Ciudad Trujillo. 


re 1912, the late Secretary of State Philander 
C. Knox, accompanied by members of his fam- 
ily, visited Santo Domingo (now officially denomi- 
nated Ciudad Trujillo), and Dominican authori- 
ties, as they not infrequently did at that time upon 
visits of distinguished foreign officials, exhibited 
to their guests the remains of Christopher Colum- 
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bus, not simply displaying the contents of the fa- 
mous little leaden casket, but dispensing hospital- 
ity to the extent of removing several of the bones 
and permitting the visitors to handle them. Among 
the persons present on this particular occasion was 
Mr. William FE. Pulliam, who from 1907 to the 
present time, with the exception of the period from 
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1913 to 1921, has served as General Receiver of 
Dominican Customs by appointment of Presidents 
of the United States. 

When Mr. Pulliam returned to his home in San- 
to Domingo later in the day, he discussed with 
Mrs. Pulliam what seemed to him the impropriety 
of permitting the handling of Columbus’ remains, 
particularly inasmuch as fragments were caused 
to disintegrate by this practice and were even said 
to disappear from time to time, and it occurred to 
them that the remains of the renowned Admiral 
might appropriately be placed in a memorial edi- 
fice sufficiently impressive so that hospitality 
would not appear to call for disturbing the cas- 
ket. The conversation then led to the thoughts 
that such a memorial might well be combined with 
utility, especially as this would present a unique 
feature besides facilitating the raising of funds. 
and that the most fitting utility to be associated 
with a memorial to the world’s most distinguished 
navigator would be a lighthouse. Following this 
conversation, and after the idea had developed 
into the form of a possible Pan American under- 
taking, Mr. Pulliam wrote to Mr. John Barrett, 
then the Director of the Pan American Union, and 
a friend of many years, suggesting the idea, to 
which Mr. Barrett replied that although numerous 
proposals for Pan American projects were con- 
stantly pouring into the Union, the suggestion 
seemed worthy of consideration. 

Long before this time, much thought had been 
given to the matter of a suitable monument to the 
Discoverer of the New World by the people of 


Santo Domingo, which is not only the first perma- 
nent Christian settlement in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, called by the early Spaniards the “cradle 
of America,” but also the scene of so many of 
Columbus’ triumphs and sorrows that he _ re- 
quested that after death his remains be permitted 
to rest there. As far back as the middle of the 
last century, a Dominican named Antonio del 
Monte y Tejeda had suggested in his Historia de 
Santo Domingo, published in 1852, that to meet a 
debt of gratitude to Columbus, a statue which 
would be “a Colossus like that of Rhodes” might 
appropriately be erected at Cape Isabela on the 
northern shore of the country, and that in order 
that this symbol might “carry within itself all the 
attributes of perpetuity,” there should be “estab- 
lished in it a lighthouse so travelers from the Old 
and New Worlds may look, full of gratitude and 
emotion, toward that venerable image when they 
sight the first land from the ocean.” This pro- 
posal did not embrace a tomb for the remains of 
Columbus, which were not discovered in the Ca- 
thedral in Santo Domingo until 1877 and which 
were previously thought to repose in Habana, nor 
did it call for the erection of the monument at 
Santo Domingo, which is on the southern coast. 
Curiously, the idea of Senor del Monte y Tejeda 
did not come to the attention of Mr. Pulliam until 
after he personally had launched the project of a 
memorial lighthouse over a half century later. 

In 1880, the Provisional President of the Do- 
minican Republic by decree called upon the na- 
tions of the American Continent and also of 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF THE DESIGN OF THE COLUMBUS CROSS. 
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the Sunday Star 
STRANGE SIGHT SEEN BY COLUMBUS 


many strange things reported to have been seen by 


lumbus on his voyages across the Atlantic was “a fish large enough 
* Mass to be said on its back.” This picture, from an old print, 
also shows St. Brandan’s Isle and the mythical Fortunate Isles. 


Europe to collaborate with the Dominican Gov- 
ernment in the erecting of a suitable monument. 
Although this appeal failed to achieve adequate 
response, the matter of a memorial was again con- 
sidered by the Government seven years later, and 
as a result a statue of Columbus was placed in 
the principal square of Santo Domingo. 


Upon the four-hundredth anniversary in 1892 
of Columbus’ discovery of America, a more ambi- 
tious enterprise was initiated with the formation 
of a National Columbian Committee, which was to 
establish a memorial of greater proportions. Four 
years later, the Committee dedicated a marble and 
bronze monument of rococo style containing the 
leaden casket with the remains. This was placed 
just inside the main entrance of the old Cathedral 
in Santo Domingo, but the Committee, which con- 
tinued to exist, contemplated moving the monu- 
ment ultimately to a small piece of land which it 
acquired on the seashore at one end of the city 
and which was to be converted into a park. The 
transfer was never made, however, and the ornate, 
although unimpressive, sepulchre remains to this 


day in the Cathedral. 


In 1914, two years after the visit of Secretary 
Knox to Santo Domingo, Mr. Pulliam, who had 
meanwhile been replaced as General Receiver of 
Dominican Customs by an appointee of the new 
Administration in Washington, commenced in the 
United States a single-handed campaign on_be- 
half of the idea of the memorial lighthouse con- 
ceived by him and Mrs. Pulliam at the time of 
the Secretary’s visit. It was Mr. Pulliam’s par- 
ticular desire that this campaign should be initi- 
ated in the New York Times (which he regarded 
as the most outstanding American newspaper), 
and after some weeks of conferences with mem- 
bers of the staff of the paper, he succeeded in 
having the subject featured in a Sunday supple- 
ment section in July, 1914. The project at that 
time contemplated a fund of about a half million 
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dollars, which was to be raised by popular sub- 
scription in the various American countries. The 
outbreak of the World War a few days later, how- 
ever, turned -people’s thoughts to things more 
pressing than expensive memorials, and the proj- 
ect had to be suspended. 

In 1921, shortly before returning to Santo Do- 
mingo following his re-appointment as General Re- 
ceiver of Dominican Customs by President Hard- 
ing, Mr. Pulliam renewed his campaign, and sev- 
eral months later, he found a warm friend of the 
project in Provisional President Vicini Burgos. 
In the spring of 1923, the Dominican delegate at 
the Fifth International Conference of American 
States held at Santiago de Chile, Dr. Tulio M. 
Cestero, now Dominican Minister to Mexico, pro- 
posed a resolution, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed, recommending “that the Governments of the 
American Republics honor the memory of Chris- 
topher Columbus by the erection of a monumental 
lighthouse which shall bear his name on the coast 
at Santo Domingo, capital of the Dominican Re- 
public, and which shall be built with the coopera- 
tion of the Governments and people of America 
and any others who may so desire.” Approbative 
resolutions were also adopted at the Pan Ameri- 
can conferences of 1928 and 1933. 

Several months after the conference at Santiago 
the old National Columbian Committee, the ma- 
jority of whose members had died and which had 
become dormant, was revived in October, 1923, 
by a decree of the Provisional President, and the 
following year the Committee declared in its by- 
laws that it now had “as its prime object the glori- 
fication of the Discoverer of America and_ the 
erection in the city of Santo Domingo of a monu- 
mental lighthouse which will be called the Co- 
lumbus Lighthouse in honor of the Great Ad- 
miral.” In 1928, the Committee was re-organized 
under the name of the Permanent Executive Com- 
mittee of the Columbus Lighthouse. Meanwhile. 
by a law of the Dominican National Congress in 
1926, the erection of the memorial lighthouse had 
been declared a “public utility and of high na- 
tional interest,” and at the same time, the Con- 
gress appropriated $300,000 to the enterprise. 
which was to be paid in annual installments of 
$60,000. 

The Pan American Union gave its endorsement 
to the project in a resolution of the Governing 
Board in 1926, and a few months later it resolved 
to take the necessary steps to assure its realization 
as well as “to do everything possible to obtain the 
cooperation of the other Republics of the Ameri- 
can Continent” (i. e. besides the Dominican Re- 
public) “in the appropriation of the total con- 
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tribution necessary, in accordance with a plan 
approved by the Governing Board.” During the 
same period, approval was given by the ‘legisla- 
tive bodies of a number of the American Repub- 


lics, including the Congress of the United States, 


which passed a resolution in January, 1927, stat- 
ing that “it is the sense of the Congress that the 
United States approves the international project 
advocated at the Pan American Conference held at 
Santiago de Chile, April, 1923, to erect a memo- 
rial lighthouse at Santo Domingo, Dominican Re- 
public, to Christopher Columbus, and that the 
several States participating in that conference be 
notified through the usual diplomatic channels of 
the desire of the people of the United States to 
participate in this movement to honor the memory 
of the Great Navigator and Discoverer.” In Sep- 
tember, 1931, the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions resolved to “view with entire satisfaction” 
the project of the lighthouse and to express “its 
deep sympathy.” In the same year, the Third Pan 
American Postal Congress, in recognition of the 
part played by Columbus in the development of 
international postal services, paid tribute to the 
Government and people of the Dominican Repub- 
lic in their efforts on behalf of the proposed me- 
morial. 

Meanwhile, plans were adopted to obtain a 
definite architectural design for the structure, and 
in 1928 there was inaugurated an international 
competition for such a design, the Dominican Gov- 
ernment undertaking to pay for the prizes and in- 
cidental items. The next year, after consideration 
of 455 plans submitted by architects of forty-eight 
countries, an international jury, elected by the 
competitors, chose what it considered the ten best 
designs, for each of which a prize of $2,000 was 
awarded (prizes of $500 each were also awarded 
for the second ten designs). After various exhibi- 
tions and after the ten leading contestants had 
been given an opportunity to alter their entries, 
the jury, meeting at Rio de Janeiro, announced in 
1931 the winning design, which had been sub- 
mitted by a young English architect, Mr. J. L. 
Gleave. A short time later, at a fitting ceremony 
in the same city, a prize of $10,000 was awarded 
Mr. Gleave, while prizes ranging from $7,500 to 
$1,000 were given the nine other leading con- 
testants. 

Mr. Gleave’s winning design provides for an im- 
posing white structure of simple but impressive 
lines, composed of reinforced concrete slabs, to be 
placed in a park of 2,500 acres on the Caribbean 
Sea at Santo Domingo and on the main air route 
between Miami and the east coast of South Ameri- 
ca. The ground plan of the building is to be of 
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nus, published in Munich, 1621 


the shape of a cross, with the rear arm very much 
longer than the other three arms, and ascending to 
a great frontal height. Almost every detail of the 
structure, as well as the ensemble, is to be symbol- 
ical. The long ascending rear arm, for example, is 
intended to represent the rise of Columbus to 
triumph. From the air, two crosses will be seen in 
the structure, an inner cross formed by a dark 
groove running to the ends of the four arms, rep- 
resenting the Cross or ideals of Columbus, and 
an outer one, the building itself, which, according 
to the symbolic conception, will be the Cross of 
Modern Progress shaped by the spirit of Colum- 
bus. Twenty-one roads, one for each of the Pan 
American Republics, are to converge at the build- 
ing. 

Besides a light for ships, the structure will have 
a beacon for aircraft, which, now that night flying 
is being inaugurated on this important air route, 
should be of considerable assistance. Inside the 
building, there are to be a chapel, containing the 
remains of Columbus, a museum, and a library. 

The erection of the memorial, like so many other 
worthy causes, is now awaiting the obtaining of the 
necessary funds. The project as revised several 
years ago calls for a total expenditure of about 
$4,000,000, but it is understood that the struc- 
ture itself could be built for considerably less. 
The financial plan provides for raising $1,500,000 
by Government contributions from the American 
Republics on the basis of population and the se- 
curing of the remainder by popular subscription. 
As already stated, however, the Dominican Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to contribute $300,000, 
which is considerably more than its pro-ratum 
share, and it has also offered to donate the tract 
of land to be used. It is understood that to the 
present time about $200,000 has been received for 
the project, these funds having come from the Do- 
minican Government, from the old National Co- 
lumbian Committee and from private contribu- 
tions. 

(Continued to page 467) 
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HE usual English translation of the ancient 

Japanese word Hachinoki, or its equiva- 
lent, Bonsai, that is sometimes used in modern 
Japan, is “dwarf trees.” The Japanese prefer 
“potted trees.” 

The familiar “dwarf trees” that are the result 
of the European and American practice of propa- 
gating toy monstrosities for table decorations have 
no kinship with the Hachinoki. Indeed, there are 
few lovelier plants than the true “potted trees.” 
In these the whole tree is perfect, but in miniature. 
The bark texture is retained, the leaves are well- 
shaped and the effect is that of viewing a magnifi- 
cent forest tree through a reducing glass. 

The origin of the potted tree is hidden in the 
mist of myth. One of the earliest of Japanese 
legends relates that Jimmu, first emperor of Nihon 
(600 B. C.), passed many years on the throne but 
was not blessed with a son to carry on his line. 
After spending much time and most of his for- 
tune in propitiating the local deities a son was 
promised him, but a clause in the contract said 
that the son would retain the stature of a baby 
until he was fifteen years old. When the boy was 
born, in order that his son might not feel ashamed 
because of his small stature the emperor built a 
palace in which everything was reduced to the 
proportions of a baby. Even the palace servants 
were dwarfs. Surrounding the palace was a land- 
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IN THIS JAPANESE DWARF 
PINE, SIMPLICITY AND 
BEAUTY COMBINE TO AT- 
TAIN PERFECTION OF ART 


Alachinoka 


By Donatp W. PieRPont 


By courtesy of “American Forests,’ with photos 
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scaped garden in which the boy played. To fur- 
nish trees suitable to the small son’s size Jimmu, 
the Japanese say, had his gardeners cultivate the 


first Hachinoki. 


It is certain that in the Fujiwara period (1000 
A. D.) the cultivation of Hachinoki was wide- 
spread. Bunkio Matsuki, the Japanese authority, 
found Hachinoki mentioned in the chronicles of 
the Ashikoga literature. A lyric drama. still 
popular in Japan tells of them in this incident of 
the Kamakura era. 

On a bitterly cold and snowy night Hojo Toki- 
jori, the Regent of the Shogun, in disguise as a 
Buddhist monk, asked for shelter in the hut of a 
poor farmer. The farmer welcomed him to the 
shelter of his roof, but he had no wood to burn 
to combat the cold—only three potted trees—pine, 
plum, and cherry. These last and most cherished 
possessions he sacrificed to comfort his guest. 
The indigent host was Genzaemon Sano, a famous 
Samurai who had been defrauded of his property 
during his absence on war service. The traveling 
monk departed the next morning without revealing 
his identity. As soon as he reached Kamakura he 
summoned Sano and had restored to him all his 
former estates and in addition, three districts 
bearing the names of pine, plum, and cherry. 

The Japanese tell countless tales of Hachinoki, 
for potted trees are the outlet through which the 
Japanese people express their love of the forests 
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they have lost. Older travelers will remember the 
beautiful avenue of cedars and pines that lined the 
fifty miles of road from Tokio to the temple at the 
foot of the Nikko hills. Such sights are rare today 
in Japan. The population is dense, the complete 
utilization of natural resources is imperative, and 
reforestation has only recently been practiced. The 
government is developing large landscaped gardens 
in various parts of Japan, but in the Hachinoki the 
humblest Japanese may have the pleasure of his 
own landscape panorama—in miniature. 

In this love of nature must lie the origin of the 
potted trees. Then, too, Japanese art is not one of 
pictures but of decoration. The genius of the race 
has sought beauty in everything. They have di- 


THROUGH THIS ART THE JAPANESE PEOPLE EXPRESS THEIR LOVE OF FORESTS THEY HAVE LOST. 


rected their efforts to confer beauty on objects of 
common utility and materials of the lowest value. 
The appeal is to the imaginative and intellectual 
faculties and here again the Hachinoki plays its 
part. 

So the potted trees occupy a prominent place in 
the life of the Japanese. Now the Occidental is be- 
ginning to appreciate their beauty and charm. In 
the larger cities in Japan dealers display many hun- 
dreds of specimens in their gardens for their clients 
to select from. Some collections are extremely val- 
uable, running well into the hundred thousands of 
dollars. Travelers are bringing out some of these 
plants and a few American botanists are developing 
other specimens here. 


THIS IS A DWARF CYPRESS, KNOWN IN JAPAN AS SILVERTIP—AN EXQUISITELY DAINTY REPRODUC- 
TION OF THE ANCIENT GIANTS OF THE SPECIES 
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THIS DWARF HINOKI CYPRESS IS TYPICAL I 


It is often said that there is some great, mysteri- 
ous secret about the cultivation of these trees which 
is known only to the Japanese, and that no “foreign- 
er” can possibly grow a true potted tree. Actually 
their cultivation requires patience and constant in- 
telligent attendance but it is by no means difficult. 

Trees are started in small pots. Most of these 
must be eliminated in the first year or two retaining 
only those that are perfect in development and most 
likely to lend themselves to miniature development. 
Between April and June the young shoots are nipped 
off with the thumb and finger. In the summer sufhi- 
cient water is given to keep the soil moist (the 
Japanese insist on the use of rain water only), but 
in winter very little water is required. At this time 
the soil is covered with moss. It is essential that 
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S EXPRESSION OF DIGNITY, BEAUTY AND AGE 
the pot be well drained. Large pebbles must be 
placed over the drainage holes. The soil is changed 
yearly in the spring and care must be taken not to 
overfertilize it. Only a small portion of manure 
is mixed with ordinary loam. The tree is not re- 
potted unless it is absolutely necessary, but when 
the pots are changed, about a third of the old soil 
is removed. From this point on a constant cutting 
away of the undesirable portions is continued, main- 
taining as closely as possible the conformation of 
the species as it grows in the forest. 

Matsuki says that in Japan those who train speci- 
mens roam over certain areas of mountains and ra- 
vines which are inaccessible to ordinary travelers 
in search of suitable young trees, and begin the 
training of the trees in their natural habitat. Later 
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TO SIMULATE AGE, A GNARLED EFFECT IS SOME- 
TIMES PRODUCED BY TWISTING THE TRUNK AND 
BRANCHES 


the undesired portions of the shoots are cut away 
and the entire plant is dug up. These plants are 
then known as Neagari, or uprooted dwarf trees. 
In some cases, a small artistically shaped stone is 
placed so that the partly bent trunk and root em- 
brace it. 

To simulate age a gnarled effect is sometimes 
produced by twisting the trunk and branches. The 
method varies according to the kind of trees, but in 
the case of the pine and hiba several longitudinal 
cuts about two and a half inches in length are made 
around the column of the trunk or branch. The 
stem is then gently twisted and tied with soft cop- 
per wire, or, better, with wisteria twine. It requires 
skill to make the scar as invisible as possible, for 
the value of the specimen in the eyes of the Japa- 
nese connoisseur is greatly lowered if the scars are 
pronounced. The operation on the trees must be 


performed during the early forenoon, for the Japa- 
nese say that at that time there is less likelihood of 
the stem or branch breaking off. In order to fa- 
cilitate the work the trainer applies a solution of 
Funori, a Japanese glue made from the marine alga, 
gloiopeltis furcata, which softens the stems and thus 
facilitates the twisting. 

The varieties of trees than can be used for potted 
specimens include species of pine, cedar, hiba, oak, 
ash, plum, maple, cherry, bamboo, elm, cypress and 
ginkgo. Five dwarf ginkgo trees were exhibited in 
Tokyo recently in a rectangular shallow jardinier 
not larger than fourteen by eight inches. The trees 
were less than a foot in height, but the gnarled 
trunks and boughs suggested every appearance of 
lovely ancient arbors while the foliage, the size of 
clover leaves, changing to various hues of brilliant 
yellow, suggested glimpses of perfect autumnal 
ginkgo groves—in miniature. 


IN THIS DWARF OAK THE RUGGED BARK CHARAC.- 
TER IS HELD AND THE LEAVES ARE WELL-SHAPED 
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Letters 


RESULTS OF JOURNAL ARTICLE 
Hendersonville, North Carolina. 
To THE EpiTors: 

Since my article pointing out the advantages of 
western North Carolina as a place of residence for 
retired Foreign Service officers appeared in the 
October, 1934, issue of THE AMERICAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE JouRNAL, I have had considerable corre- 
spondence with members of the Service. Many of 
these letters inform me my article has been filed 
for future reference, and I am also credibly in- 
formed this action has been general throughout the 
Service. 

A number of retired officers have made tours of 
inspection and a few have bought places and set- 
tled here permanently. Almost without exception 
those who have not settled here have been enthusi- 
astic concerning the advantages offered and inti- 
mated they might return later if suitable arrange- 
ments could be made. 

The pioneer settler was the late Consul General 
Kehl, who built an attractive home in Asheville. 
The premature death of Mr. Kehl was a distinct 
loss to the consular community as, aided by his 
attractive wife, he was a genial host and beloved 
by all those who had the pleasure of knowing him. 
Consul General Dawson has purchased a tract of 
land in the outskirts of Asheville on which he is 
erecting a residence, and I understand the balance 
of the tract is to be developed as a residential sec- 
tion. Consul General George E. Chamberlin pur- 
chased a residence, near the home erected by Con- 
sul General Kehl, which he did not occupy, as he 
found it necessary to be near Baltimore. 

In Hendersonville, Consul General Haskell has 
bought a home with several acres adjoining just 
over the city line and Consul General Ravndal has 
purchased a place on the corner across the street 
from my residence. The house is truly Southern 
in its appearance, with double balconies, and the 
extensive garden, I have been informed, is the 
most beautiful in Henderson County. The Consul 
General has given his place the significant name 
“Happy Landing.” 

During the past year the real estate market 
throughout this entire region has been active and 
numerous sales have been recorded at what are 
generally admitted to be bargain prices. As these 
more or less forced sales are made, and conside-- 
able property removed from the market, there is 
no doubt in my mind that prices will eventually 
advance, although there are many desirable places 
still to be had at much less than their intrinsic 
value. Joun M. Savace. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMATS AND CONSULS 
PRAISED BY BANK PRESIDENT 


Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
Hon. Cordell Hull, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Hutt: 

Acting on the request of Senator Van Nuys you 
gave me a letter of introduction to the Consular 
Service in Europe. I had occasion to call on the 
Legations in Bulgaria, Italy, Hungary, Austria, 
France, England and Ireland, and was uniformly 
treated with the utmost courtesy, besides receiving 
some very desirable help and information from the 
Consuls that I contacted. 

I feel that Americans know too little of the Con- 
sular Service. They are performing exceptionally 
worthwhile work that Congress should know about. 
Someone sometime should write a story on the 
Consular Service and what it is doing as an out- 
post of America. 

Again thanking you for your thoughtfulness, I 
remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) H. G. Hocan, 


*“HUMDINGER” SOLITAIRE 
To THE EpiTors: 

Break two decks of cards on a smooth, flat sur- 
face and remove the Jokers, Blanks, Advertise- 
ments and Contract and/or Auction and/or 500 
Misinformations. 

Beat the remaining 104 cards together until the 
blacks and reds are well mixed. Then spread on 


- the surface in a ten card file in piles of 4, the 


first three cards placed on each pile looking down 
and the fourth looking at you. 

The table is set,—40 cards. 

Object of task is to remove each suit in inverse 
sequence order, considering King high and Ace 
low. 

Any card of any suit can be placed on any card 
of the next higher denomination of any other suit. 
A suit sequence is treated as one card but a mixed 
run is not. For instance, a straight flush, or more, 
or less, in any suit can be moved hither and thither 
at will, but a straight must be moved in compo- 
nent suit parts. “Segunda instancia”: 10 of dia- 
monds, 9 of spades, 8 of hearts and 7 of clubs 
may be found together. If it be desired to place 
10 of diamonds on an exposed Jack, the seven of 
clubs must be moved to some other 8, the 8 to 
some other 9 and the 9 to some other 10 before 
the 10 can be moved to the Jack. 

When a face-up card is moved from a pile a 
face-down card of that pile is turned up. 
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Any card (or suit sequence) can be placed in 
any space that becomes available. 

Kings have no place to rest their heads except 
in open spaces; nothing can rest on Aces, i. e., 
during the play—they are, of course, placed where 
they fall in making the ten card out-lays. . 

When the play becomes stalemate a fresh lay-out 
of ten cards face up is necessary. There is no 
obligation to fill spaces with exposed cards—this 
may not be convenient—and they can be filled 
from the deck as the next batch of ten is added. 

During the play between out-lays of tens the 
number of piles can be reduced to any number 
convenient but each new lay-out must be extended 
the full ten pile length whether or not the new 
cards fall into spaces or on piles. The last lay- 
out will consist of only four cards; these must be 
placed in space order (whether spaces are occu- 
pied or not), beginning from left to right or. vice 
versa, if the player is a southpaw, but cannot be 
placed in the center or here and there at intervals. 

Don’t make any move without due inspection— 
it may be more advantageous to move a card to an 
alien suit temporarily than to connect it up with 
its own suit. 

Caution: Before casting a suit sequence into dis- 
cards, check from Ace to King to be sure an alien 
red or black is not stowed away in other red or 
black suit. They often pass unnoticed and spoil 
the game. 

Penalties for revoke and chicane are the same as 
in any old honest game of solitaire. 

Average playing time—30 minutes. 

It is not necessary to grease the table but if 
cards are well-worn a pinch of tale will assist. If 
mixture does not crystallize the first time chill and 
start over. It is seldom done the first trial. 

Try your patience. 

If further obfuscation is desired address com- 
plaints to your obedient servant, 

H. CLarEMOoNT Moses. 


RADIO RECEPTION 
To THE EpiTors: 

The March issue of the JoURNAL carried a letter 
signed by “Aficionado” in which he suggested that 
he and possibly others would be interested in ac- 
counts of the conditions governing the reception of 
radio broadcasting at various Foreign Service posts 
throughout the world. Believing his idea to be a 
good one and being personally interested in such 
reports, I have put together a few notes on radio 
reception in British Malaya and North Sumatra. 

Wn. DuB. THorne.* 
(Continued to page 468) 


*Mr. Thorne’s letter reached the JOURNAL shortly before his 
untimely death. 


HOW IT’S DONE IN PERU 
Illustration by Marie O. Haig 


The Lima penitentiary is a replica of the one at 
Harrisburg, Pa. A pretty international gesture. 

Taxi drivers on strike have the happy thought 
to sprinkle the streets with tin tacks. Nothing 
daunted, auto owners tie brooms on the bumpers. 
Like a modern nursery rhyme; folk-tales always 
associate broomsticks and conveyances. 


TIRE PROTECTION 


Each owner of some of the partnership stores 
has his own padlock. Business for the day begins 
when all the partners have arrived. 

Horse races are run the other way ’round. You 
don’t look up the track to your left at the cry 
of “They’re off!” The thundering hooves come at 
the winning post from your right. 

Fire brigades are voluntary, and rivalry is keen. 
But local insurance circles deplore the tactics of 
one of the fire companies which, arriving late and 
finding its rivals already at work, cut the enemy’s 
hose. 

There’s a place called Wart Canyon. A myste- 
rious disease killed off hundreds of railway work- 
ers at this ten-mile section of the line—they died 
apparently, of warts. Workmen higher or lower 
on the line escaped. 


CONSULAR MOVIE 


According to the press a motion picture “By the 
Dawn’s Early Light” will soon be released. It 
stars Joan Bennett and Fred Stone, the latter as 
an American Consul in China. The JourNAL has 
seen no pre-views of this picture. 
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JOURNAL SCHOLARSHIP 


The American Foreign Service Journal Scholar- 
ship for the forthcoming scholastic year has been 
awarded to Lucien Memminger, Junior, son of 
the American Consul General at Belfast, Northern 
Treland. 

Mr. Memminger plans to enter Episcopal High 
School, Alexandria, Virginia. 

The scholarship, which it is planned to award 
annually, is open to the children of members of 
the American Foreign Service who are also mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service Association or sub- 
scribers to the FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, or to 
children of pergons who at the time of their death 
came within the above categories. As previously 
indicated in the JourNAL, the scholarship is in- 
tended primarily for children entering preparatory 
schools in the United States, preference being 
given to those entering the final year of such 
schools. In the event no application is received 
in a given year for a preparatory school scholar- 
ship, the amount thereof may be awarded to a 
suitable and qualified college student. 


TEN YEARS AGO IN THE JOURNAL 
(August, 1926) 


@ One of the most interesting articles the JouRNAL 
has published on big game hunting appeared in_ this 
issue. “The Takin” by Consul Mason Mitchell, retired, 
dealt with the Chinese takin (budorcas taxicolor tibe- 
tanus) and the gray takin (budorcas taxicolor Mitchelli) 
first taken by Mr. Mitchell. 


@ North Winship’s illustrated article, “The Sennar 
Dam,” described the inauguration of that dam across 
the Blue Nile, characterized as equal in importance to 
the retaking of Khartoum by Kitchener in 1898. 


@ Alford Pearce Dennis, in “What Lies Back of For- 
eign Trade,” described some of the factors, including 
prejudices and sentiment, tending to cause countries to 
buy in other countries and to refrain from the use of 
certain commodities, as well as factors involved in tri- 
angular international commerce. 


@ A cruise aboard a Finnish ice breaker was described 
by Curtis C. Jordan in “Oh! Mr. Captain, Stop the 
Ship.” 


@ In this issue an interesting photograph by Karl de 
G. MacVitty of the Peacock Throne was reproduced. 
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News from the Department 


An interesting development in the relations be- 
tween the United States and El Salvador was 
the opening of radio telephone services between the 
two countries on June 10. 

On this occasion the Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Cordell Hull, spoke with the Minister 
of Foreign Relations of El Salvador, Sr. Dr. Don 
Miguel Angel Araujo. 


On June 15 the Secretary received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws at Brown University. The Secre- 
tary made an address of which the following is a 

art: 

“Out of the far reaches of the past there has 
come down to us the admonition, ‘In time of peace, 
prepare for war. We of the modern world can- 
not accept this guiding rule in all its implications. 
It is true that war is still a part of our life and 
that circumstances may arise under which we may 
have to fight. So long as that remains true, com- 
mon sense and prudence require each nation to 
be ready to meet its responsibilities. But side by 
side with that, and as an even more sacred duty, 
each nation should seek, in time of peace, to ar- 
range its own affairs and its relations with other 
nations in such a way as to make resort to. war 
unnecessary and, when humanity has progressed 
far enough, utterly unthinkable. | 

“The grim counsel of the ancients is too deeply 
imbued with the inevitability of war. It lends to 
peace the aspect of a purely negative concept. It 
makes peace merely an interval between two suc- 
ceeding conflicts, characterized by an absence of 
war, yet constantly overshadowed by its impending 
doom. 

“Peace, in a deep and broad sense, is not that. 
It is the indispensable foundation of human free- 
dom and human progress. It is the framework 


within which alone the constructive genius of man- 
kind can have unhampered scope to create an ad- 
vancing civilization in terms of material comfort, 
cultural development, and spiritual happiness. 

“War inevitably interrupts the march of human 
progress. The advance of civilization requires an 
interplay of free individual initiative and origi- 
nality to provide the driving power, and an appro- 
priate social organization to furnish, through the 
combined and cooperative effort of many individ- 
uals, the necessary adequacy of resources. This 
advance is real when it creates new wealth by con- 
stantly expanding the productive equipment capa- 
ble of supplying more and more abundantly our 
material needs, and when it multiplies those facili- 
ties which permit an enlarged and more widely 
diffused satisfaction of our cultural needs. War 
of necessity re-directs, suddenly and brutally, the 
whole course of individual and collective effort. 

“Under the pressure of its exigent intensity, war 
absorbs, for purposes of destruction, a varying 
share of both existing and newly created wealth. 
It forces upon each country involved two sets of 
adjustments: from peaceful pursuits to an all- 
embracing mobilization for military conflict, and a 
subsequent demobilization to peaceful pursuits. 
These processes use up precious energy and re- 
sources and thus serve to slow down the pace of 
human progress. They represent a set-back which 
must be overcome before the advance of our civ- 
ilization can be resumed. 

“War disrupts the operation of cultural facili- 
ties. It harnesses personal liberty to the chariot of 
its own grim purpose. It weakens the fibre of in- 


dividuals and of nations. It leaves mankind poorer 
than it would have been, both materially and spir- 
itually, and imposes upon the world, during the 
period that immediately succeeds armed hostilities, 
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the choice between permanent enfeeblement and a 
supremely difficult effort of physical and moral 
regeneration. 

“The seeds of war are sown long before actual 
military operations begin. They lie and germinate 
in the frictions and conflicts, real or imaginary, 
that constantly arise between the interests and as- 
pirations of individual nations. The duty of states- 
manship is to reconcile these conflicts, to remove 
their causes, and thus to open wider and wider the 
horizons of human advancement. 

“The supreme care of the statesman should be 
the well-being of the people. War exalts too high 
a price to be conducive to human welfare—a price 
which normal human intellect cannot possibly ac- 
cept as justified by any achievement that can be 
secured through a deliberate resort to arms. That 
is why enlightened and responsible statesmen of 
our days seek, in every way possible, to outlaw 
war as a means of national policy and to substitute 
for it the constructive processes of friendly con- 
ciliation and arbitration and fair adjudication of 
international disputes. 

“War is sometimes described as the last resort of 
the statesman. I should rather say that recourse 
to war as a means of attaining the aims of national 
policy is an unmistakable symbol of bankrupt 
statesmanship. 

“But the statesman is only an instrument of na- 
tional action. The main-springs of that action lie 
in the will of the people. This is true ultimately 
even under a dictatorship, when individuals or 
small groups temporarily are able to assume auto- 
cratic control of the people’s destiny. It is true, 
immediately and in full measure, in a democracy. 

“In the long run, statesmen can act only within 
the limits of the popular will, which finds its ex- 
pression through the various agencies of public 
opinion. It is the trend of such opinion that de- 
termines fundamentally the course of a nation’s 
policy. Well-informed public opinion, alert to 
the constructive needs and the best interests of the 
nation and the world, vigorous in the assertion of 
its demands, will inevitably encourage and compel 
statesmen to seek for the country friendly and mu- 
tually beneficial—rather than hostile and mutually 
harmful—telations with other countries. It will 
strengthen in the world the forces of peace and 
repel the forces of war. Ignorant, indifferent and 
supine public opinion will leave the nation and the 
world at the mercy of blind chance or, worse still, 
of self-seeking adventurers, ready to sacrifice the 
well-being of mankind to personal or group greed 
and advancement. 

“Public opinion is the sum-total of individual 
views and convictions. The shaping of conditions 
which determine whether nations will be at peace 
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or at war with each other—or, for that matter, the 
outcome of any issue, large or small—reaches back 
to the individuals who compose the national enti- 
ties. If I were asked to express an opinion as to 
what will be the condition of affairs, in our coun- 
try or anywhere else in the world, ten or twenty 
years from now, I should reply unhesitatingly that 
I would first have to know what the character and 
temper of individual men and women will be at 
that time. 

“Learning is a great thing and a powerful de- 
terminant of human action. Knowledge of the 
essential facts, understanding of the motives of 
others, ability to distinguish between immediate 
and long-range advantages, between broad and nar- 
row interests—all these are fundamental to good 
human relations. 

“But knowledge and understanding, however 
great and however widely diffused, are not enough. 
Human action is even more powerfully affected by 
those moral fundamentals of good human relations 
which go into the making of character—honesty, 
toleration, respect for the pledged word, willing- 
ness to adjust differences on a mutually fair basis. 
The late Frederick Harrison, a profound English 
philosopher, once addressed this moving challenge 
to his countrymen: ‘Nothing can save us but a high 
moral sense, a national creed of loyalty, discipline 
and unselfish devotion to duty—in a word, a more 
efficient religion.’ His words ring just as true now, 
and his message is just as fitting in our country 
and in all other parts of the earth. 

“You are entering the world of action at a time 
when, as seldom before in the whole gamut of hu- 
man history, these qualities of character are des- 
perately needed. The cataclysmic war of two dec- 
ades ago and its tragic long-drawn-out aftermath 
have reduced the standards of international moral- 
ity to a low level. The predatory instinct of na- 
tional aggrandizement is again rampant and has 
already set armies marching in some parts of the 
earth. Solemn international agreements are being 
violated with a light heart. Apprehension, sus- 
picion, and confusion rule the political relations 
among most nations. Search for narrowly exclu- 
sive advantage and utter disregard of the broad 
constructive principles of fair-dealing and of co- 
operative action to a great extent dominate inter- 
national economic relations. In nearly every do- 
main of life, hostility prevails over friendliness, 
and distrust over confidence and good faith. 

“If the world is not to be plunged into another 
cataclysm, friendliness and confidence, fair-dealing 
and good faith must triumph once more, in the re- 
lations among nations, over hostility and distrust 
and suspicion and greed. This cannot come to pass 
unless the spirit underlying national policies un- 
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dergoes a rebirth—unless individuals within na- 
tions, through their personal conduct, through their 
influence upon others, through their exercise of re- 
sponsible citizenship, devote themselves to the 
cause of such rebirth. For, in the final analysis, 
no nation is better than the individuals who com- 
pose it. 

“To raise once more to their proper height the 
lowered standards of international morality is a 
task that confronts your generation and mine. | 
cannot believe that, stupendous and difficult though 
it be, this task is beyond our power. 

“This country of ours was built by men of vi- 
sion, of determination, of hardihood—men, eager 
and willing to grapple with the problems that con- 
fronted them on the basis of integrity, of vigorous 
initiative, of a profound sense of fairness of jus- 
tice. They have carved a great and powerful na- 
tion out of the wilderness of a new world, a nation 
instinct with individual freedom, under the pro- 
tection of the wisest constitutional charter ever de- 
vised by the mind of man. They made mistakes. 
They failed in some of their undertakings. But 
through prosperity and adversity, they never fal- 
tered in their quest for human happiness. 


“We are confronted today with new and grave 
political, social, and economic problems that 
spring out of the growing complexities of modern 
civilization. We can solve these problems if we 
have the same moral fortitude, the same qualities 
of character that our people invariably exhibited 
when crises arose in our national existence. We 
cannot, through supine moral decadence, let Amer- 
ica decline from its spiritual and material great- 
ness. It is within our power to will and to achieve 
for our nation a new advance toward the exalted 
goal of our forefathers’ unflinching endeavor. 

“More than that, by our example, by our deter- 
mination to deal fairly and justly with everyone, 
we can exert a powerful influence in leading the 
distracted world of today toward a revitalization of 
basic moral and spiritual values which alone can 
appease its present turmoil and direct its energies 
away from suicidal strife toward creative peace. 

“There can be no worthier aim in our life, no 
more exalted conception of civic duty, than to dedi- 
cate ourselves, with the fervor of a flaming cru- 
sade, to this quest for a better world. 

“We who are active today in the affairs of our 

(Continued to page 464) 
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SECRETARY OF STATE CORDELL HULL pee DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LAWS AT BROWN 
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News from the Field 


COLOMBO 


George Renchard sends. word that recently, with- 
in twenty-four hours, 1114 inches of rain fell at 
Colombo, breaking a fifty-eight year old record. 
Eight miles south of Colombo 16 inches of rain fell 
within a twenty-four hour period. 


ALGIERS 
Edward B. Rand recently won the Governor Gen- 
eral’s cup at golf and George W. Van Dyne, former- 
ly in the Foreign Service and now connected with 
a well-known tobacco company, won the golf 
championship of Algiers. 


SHEFFIELD 


Central figures, left to right: Consul Walton Ferris, pitch- 

ing the first ball; the Lady Mayoress; the Lord Mayor of 

Sheffield. Baseball is reported to be gaining increasing 
popularity in England. 
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GIBRALTAR 


Vice Consul Manuel J. Codoner has been as- 
signed to the Consulate at Bilbao and will proceed 
shortly to his new post. His place is to be taken 
by Vice Consul Leslie W. Johnson, who comes 
from Puerto Limon, Costa Rica. 


Captain Mark Boatner, U. S. A., whose head- 
quarters are in Paris, where he is the representa- 
tive of the American Battle Monument Commis- 
sion, was a recent visitor here. He came to in- 
spect the memorial erected by the Commission in 
honor of the associated efforts of the British and 
American Navies in this vicinity during the World 
War. 

The two memorial tablets in the Navy Yard at 
Gibraltar, one to those members of the U. S. Coast 
Guard who perished in the loss of the two cutters 
Seneca and Tampa, the other to the crew of the 
U.S.S. Chauncey, were appropriately decorated by 
this offize on Memorial Day, May 30, 1936. The 
three ships mentioned were lost during the World 
War. 


Former Consul General Edward J. Norton, who 
is now retired and living in Malaga, Spain, and 
his wife paid a visit recently to Gibraltar. Mr. 
and Mrs. Norton were guests in the home of Con- 
sul Williams. 


Dr. Jacob Gould Schurman, formérly U. S. Min- 
ister to China and Greece, and Ambassador to 
Germany, was a recent caller at the Consulate. Dr. 
Schurman is on his way to Geneva to attend the 
meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
He will spend some days in visiting the cities of 
Morocco before continuing his travels. 

Among other recent visitors to the Gibraltar 
Consulate have been: Consul General and Mrs. 
Hurley, of Marseilles; Consul H. A. Doolittle and 
family, of Tangier; Consul John D. Johnson and 
family, of Madrid; Vice Consul and Mrs. John B. 
Ocheltree, of Seville; Captain W. S. Anderson, 
U. S. N., Naval Attaché at London; Captain H. A. 
Sears, U. S. A., Assistant Military Attaché at 
Paris; Dr. and Mrs. Prince (U.S.P.H.S.) of Lon- 
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RIO 


HOME LEAVE 


I’ve the honor to ask the Department 
To refer to almost a tome 

Of despatches I’ve written requesting 
Leave of absence to visit at home. 


Yearly, I’ve bored the Department, 

In prose neither moving nor terse, 
With petitions for free transportation— 
Now, Tend ear while I try it in verse. 


I can’t sue with the wit of a Clemens, 
Set words in the gallant array 

Of the glorious poet of Avon 

Or the lyric perfection of Gray. 


For want of the genius of Byron, 
The rhythmic persuasion of Hood, 
I must rest my case on its merits 
And pray that you think it is good. 


Seven years in three countries I’ve labored 
Since the shores of my homeland I’ve seen, 
And my exile will doubtless continue 

*Less the Department or God intervene. 


Give me a glimpse of the sunflowers of Kansas, 
A smell of sweet clover in bloom, 

The perfume of prairies at sunrise, 

And I'll work ’till the sounding of doom. 


Let me see Times Square at twilight, 
View Washington’s new lifted face, 

Feel the pulse of a land that is changing, 
And I'll serve with a smile anyplace. 


If the Department approve this petition 
And forgive these stanzas inane, 
I'd like to leave Rio in August— 
Respectfully yours, I remain. 
Harotp B. Minor. 


OSLO 


A WHALE OF A TIME 


Section 189 of the Oslo Consular Regulations is 
completely worn out! After a lapse of more than 
five years, shipment of seamen is again the vogue. 
Consul General William H. Beck and Clerk Ragn- 
hild Dunker, accompanied by Mrs. Beck and Secre- 
tary of Legation Jefferson Patterson, recently vis- 
ited Sandefjord for the purpose of signing on a 
new crew on the American Whaling factory ship 


HOW WHALING CRUISES ARE PLANNED 
Secretary of Legation Jefferson Patterson and Consul Gen- 
eral Beck, of Oslo, with Captain Smith of the American 

Whaling factory-ship Frango. 


Frango. One hundred and four men were shipped 
for a voyage which will take the Frango to the 
whaling grounds off Australia. The vessel has been 
laid up since 1931, which is pretty close to a record 
for the time ships’ papers are on deposit. 

It was necessary to spend a night and a day in 
Sandefjord in order to complete the work of sign- 
ing on the crew. During odd moments, the party 
inspected the ship and the whaling museum. The 
museum is one of the few of its kind in the world. 
Besides considering themselves as shipping experts, 
Messrs. Patterson and Beck are now offering their 
services as whaling authorities. We wonder if that 
is whale oil in their glasses. 


BOMBAY 


Bombay was the scene of impressive ceremonies 
in April occasioned by the arrival of the new 
Viceroy of India and Lady Linlithgow on April 
17th and the departure of the retiring Viceroy and 
Lady Willingdon on April 18th. 

Consul and Mrs. Henry S. Waterman returned to 
Bombay on April 5th, from home leave in the 
United States. 

The Honorable James Marion Baker, American 
Minister to Siam, visited Bombay in the middle of 
May en route to the United States. Other May 
visitors included the former Governor of Ohio and 


Mrs. George D. White. 
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eA Political “Bookshelf 


Cyrit Wynne, Review Editor 


On THE Rim OF THE Asyss. By James T. Shot- 


well. (The Macmillan Company, 1936, pp. ix— 
400, $3.00.) 


reer The abyss in which the danger of war 
lurks like an evil and ominous presence is not, how- 
ever, like the Hell of Dante, a region shut out from 
hope, nor one forever doomed to a recurring 
scourge. While the fires still lie dormant, the na- 
tions, buttressed by the shield of their common pur- 
pose, move up circle by circle toward the light. It 
would be beyond belief if any nation, safe on the 
outermost rim, should not lend them a helping 
hand” (p. ix). The foregoing words summarize 
the author’s thesis: the League has gone through 
some trying times but its very difficulties have 
shown its defects and their remedies and it is still 
an effective instrument to produce an ordered world 
especially if the United States will vouchsafe its 
active cooperation. The latter is of course the au- 
thor’s leit motif. 

Professor Shotwell is not enamoured of the “new 
code of foreign relations which bears the high—but 
uncertain—title of Neutrality.” In his mind “this 
meant that, for the time being, American peace 
policies were conceived in terms of peace for the 
United States, without regard to what might happen 
in other countries” (p. 81). Moreover, he doubts 
whether we can stay out of all wars. “The problem 
of keeping out of war depends upon what kind of 
war it is. It is one thing for us to keep out of a 
war in the jungles of South America or on the 
frontiers of Yugoslavia, and another thing to keep 
from involvement when a war is fought between 
great nations with widespread commercial inter- 
ests” (p. 89). Professor Shotwell does not despair. 
He thinks the League will endure. In his view, the 
“events of today do not yet justify the pessimistic 
outlook which accepts a return of war in Europe as 
inevitable. The record of the League of Nations, 
while disappointing in recent years, certainly has 
more to its credit than would have been believed 
possible by the statesmen of the pre-war years to 
whom the very conception of its most commonplace 
activities would have been unreal” (p. 325). He 
thinks, moreover, that the United States will find a 
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way to rectify its relations with the League of Na- 
tions. He suggests that provision be made for the 
attendance upon the Council of nations which are 
especially concerned in the issues at stake. He ad- 
vocates an amendment to the Covenant which would 
provide that “in case any circumstance should arise 
affecting international relations which threatens to 
disturb international peace or the good understand- 
ing between nations on which peace depends, the 
Council shall invite those Powers whose interests 
are especially affected to meet together in confer- 
ence to consider what measures may best be taken 
to prevent hostilities or to secure their cessation” 
(p. 330). He would have the League develop from 
a “League to enforce peace” into a “League of Con- 
ferences” (p. 343). In other words, he would ex- 
tend to the political sphere the system already used 
by the League of “ ‘auxiliary organizations’ dealing 
with such matters as communications and transit, 
health, mandates, slavery, et cetera” (p. 343). 
This is the kind of League the author would have 
the United States join by means of a joint resoiu- 
tion authorizing the President to take the necessary 
steps to become a member of the League (p. 346). 
He cites the precedent of the entrance of the United 
States into the International Labor Organization, 
adding, “it is a very simple operation involving no 
treaties or ratification of treaties” (p. 351). He 
concludes “The light is dawning on those why try 
to think things through. There is no other way to 
secure permanent peace than by maintaining an 
international organ of cooperative pacification. 
The League is that one body. Its failures should 
not blind us to the necessity for it. In the midst 
of perils it will endure if our civilization itself en- 
dures; for it is the symbol and the agent of inter- 
national morality” (p. 353). 

This study should be of particular interest to 
Foreign Service officers surveying as it does the in- 
ternational scene since the Armistice. The writer, 
who is a Professor of History in Columbia Univer- 
sity and the Director of Economics and History of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
is exceptionally well qualified in his chosen field. 
Moreover, no one will deny his utter sincerity nor 
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gainsay his singleness of purpose: an ordered world 
under the aegis of the League of Nations in which 
the United States shall take an active part. Many 
readers probably will question whether perfecting 
the existing peace machinery will be of much value 
until there exists in the hearts of men a real will 
for peace. And Americans particularly may won- 
der whether the United States’ active membership 
in the League will prove of much use until the 
world ceases considering the United States as a 
champion which must at all cost be enlisted in one 
camp to lead the fray against an opposing combina- 
tion. The United States participated actively in 
Geneva in the Disarmament Conference, it was pres- 
ent at London at the Economic Conference, it sat 
on the Council in the Sino-Japanese dispute, it par- 
ticipated in the League’s endeavors to pacify the 
Chaco. Apparently more is needed than perfecting 
existing peace machinery and ensuring the United 
States’ participation therein: it is the sincere intent 
of all members of the League to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Covenant. Until enlightened self- 
interest shall have convinced them that this after all 
is the best policy, there can be little hope of achiev- 
ing what we all hope for—a peaceful world. 
Francis Cott Wo-r. 


AMERICAN DipLomacy. By Benjamin H. Wil- 
liams. (New York: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1936, pp. 
xii-517, $4.00.) 

The eye of the professor, like that of the bird, 
seeth much. And the panorama revealed by Pro- 
fessor Williams’ multiple lens camera survey of 
current American foreign policies and practice is 
of such scope that one sees in this field, as aerial 
photography has proved of the earth, that there 
are no boundary edges, but only curves beyond 
which it is impossible for the human eye to see 
from any given point. The principal aim of the 
author being “to describe and analyze existing 
policies and institutions,” there is very little in 
the text having to do with the practice of diplo- 
macy and the diplomat’s never-ending cultivation 


of those arts and wisdom which will enable him to | 


“see” around curves. For this reason the book 
will be of relatively more interest and use to 
teachers and students of foreign policy than to its 
practitioners. 

The pedagogical arrangement of the book is 
broken down into four principal parts introduced 
by an exceedingly well executed chapter recount- 
ing the “procession of facts” which have for better 
or for worse brought this country from seclusion 
to the crossroads, as the author. sees it, of either 
imperialism or internationalism. Part I deals with 
“Regional Policies” and the emphasis of this sec- 
tion is in line with the author’s belief that Latin 


America is “the one area in which the develop- 
ment of an important regional policy has seemed 
justified.” This section includes a chapter en- 
titled “The Philippines: A study of Imperialism 
and Relinquishment” in which the author lays 
aside the multiple lens camera in favor of psycho- 
analysis and the X-ray. An “independence fixa- 
tion” is discovered in our makeup, and yet the 
X-ray plate reveals the break to be such as might 
have been caused by a blunt instrument in the 
nature of a domestic producer’s lobby. 

Part II, entitled “Economic Diplomacy,” con- 
tains chapters on export promotion, capital ex- 
ports and the protection of loans and investments. 
The treatment of the trade agreements program is 
objective and accurate, but inadequate in view of 
the role played by the program in current Amer- 
ican foreign policy. Likewise the 1933 Montevideo 
Conference might have received more attention. 
Economic interpretations permeate the author’s 
analysis of foreign policy throughout. Many of 
his generalizations concerning the policy attributes 
of being a “creditor nation” seem unnecessarily 
far-fetched. 

The story of our relations to the post-war inter- 
national organizations and their work is well and 
thoroughly dealt with in Part III, “Policies of 
Peace and World Organization.” 

In Part IV, “Conduct and Machinery,” the au- 
thor supplies a comprehensive picture of the ways 
and means whereby American foreign policies are 
translated into action. The constitutional set-up is 
discussed from both the de jure and the de facto 
point of view. The final chapter explains the 
basic organization and functioning of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service. 

Wherever historical material was necessary to 
provide the proper backgrounds the author has 
used it to good advantage and throughout the 
text there is a very satisfactory blending of cur- 
rent and antecedent factors. The style is concise 
and clear; the selection and arrangement of ma- 
terial is effective; the documentation and bibliog- 
raphy are adequate; inaccuracies are rare and 
minor; and what inadequacies a particular reader 
may note are not sufficiently serious to detract from 
the book as a vehicle of outstanding excellence for 
the study of present day policies and practices in 
the conduct of American foreign relations. 

The contemporaneous nature of the treatment 
will serve to heighten student interest in the sub- 
ject and, by necessitating frequent revisions, it 
will insure the author and the publisher against 
the blight of perpetual second-hand sales. Both 
are distinctive virtues of the modern text book. 

Joun S. Dickey. 
(Continued to page 463) 
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Foreign Service Changes 


The following changes have occurred in the 
Foreign Service since June 13, 1936: 

On June 8, 1936, the Senate confirmed the nomi- 
nation of the following Foreign Service Officers as 
Consuls General and they have been assigned Con- 
sul General at their respective posts: Alfred W. 
Klieforth of Boalsburg, Pa., Cologne; Leslie A. 
Davis of Port Jefferson, N. Y., Glasgow; Harold 
Shantz of Rochester, N. Y., Athens; Edward I. 
Nathan of Philadelphia, Pa., Monterrey. 

Wainwright Abbott of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
First Secretary of Legation at Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, assigned to Hamburg, Germany, where he 
will serve as American Consul. 

Garret G. Ackerson, Jr., of Hackensack, New 
Jersey, Third Secretary of Legation at Budapest, 
Hungary, assigned in addition American Consul at 
that post. 

LaVerne Baldwin of Cortland, New York, Sec- 
ond Secretary of Legation and Consul at Ottawa, 
Canada, assigned Consul at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Wade Blackard of Jackson, Tennessee, American 
Vice Consul at Southampton, England, now in the 
United States, appointed Vice Consul 
at Seville, Spain. 

Austin C. Brady of New Mexico, 
American Consul at Nice, France, and 
now in the United States, assigned Con- 
sul at Rangoon, India. 


William F. Cavenaugh of Berkeley, 
Calif., Foreign Service Officer assigned 
to the Department of State, resigned 
from the Service effective June 6, 1936. 

Prescott Childs of Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
American Consul at Berlin, Germany, assigned 
Consul at Barbados, British West Indies. 

Merritt N. Cootes, of Fort Myer, Virginia Amer- 
ican Vice Consul at Hongkong, has been assigned 
American Vice Consul at Habana. Through a 
typographical error his assignment was incorrectly 
reported in the July JouRNAL. 

Lawrence F. Cotie of Boston, Massachusetts, 
American Vice Consul at Martinique, transferred 
to Pernambuco, Brazil, retired from the Service on 
June 4, 1936, on account of physical disability. 

Forrest K. Geerken of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
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American Vice Consul at Penang, Straits Settle- 
ments, appointed Vice Consul at Singapore. 

John Hubner, 2nd, of Baltimore, Maryland, 
Third Secretary of Legation and American Vice 
Consul at Kaunas, Lithuania, assigned Vice Consul 
at Berlin,. Germany. 

George R. Hukill of Middletown, Delaware, 
American Consul at Genoa, Italy, assigned Consul 
at Munich, Germany. 

Perry N. Jester of Richmond, Virginia, Ameri- 
can Consul at Barbados, British West Indies, as- 
signed Consul at Southampton, England. 

Reginald S. Kazanjian of Newport, R. I., Third 
Secretary of Legation and American Vice Consul 
at Bogota, Colombia, assigned Vice Consul at Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. 

The assignment of Nathaniel Lancaster, Jr., of 
Ashland, Va., as American Vice Consul to Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, has been canceled and he is as- 
signed Third Secretary of Legation and Vice Con- 
sul at Budapest, Hungary. 

Walter J. Linthicum of Baltimore, Maryland, 
Third Secretary of Legation and American Vice 
Consul at Vienna, Austria, assigned in 
that capacity to Kaunas, Lithuania. 

Aubrey E. Lippincott of Tucson, 
Arizona, American Vice Consul at Min- 
tevideo, Uruguay, assigned Vice Con- 
sul at Madras, India. ~ 

Karl de G. MacVitty of Nashville, 
Tennessee, Second Secretary of Lega- 
tion and Consul at Sofia, Bulgaria, 
designated First Secretary of Legation 
and Consul at that post. 

Edward I. Nathan of Philadelphia, Pa., Amer- 
ican Consul General at Monterrey, Mexico, will 
retire from the Foreign Service after thirty years 
of service, effective April 30, 1937. 

John B. Ocheltree of Reno, Nevada, American 
Vice Consul at Seville, Spain, assigned Vice Con- 
sul at San José, Costa Rica. 

John Peabody Palmer of Seattle, Washington, 
American Vice Consul at Genoa, Italy, now in the 


United States, assigned Vice Consul at Penang, 
Straits Settlements. 
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Robert K. Peyton of Linden, New Jersey, clerk 
at Chihuahua, Mexico, appointed Vice Consul and 
transferred to Ceiba, Honduras. 

Hugh F. Ramsey of Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Consul at Munich, Germany, assigned Consul 
at Genoa, Italy. 

Carl O. Spamer of Baltimore, Maryland, Amer- 
ican Consul at Nagasaki, Japan, will retire from 
the Foreign Service effective September 30, 1936, 
on account of physical disability. 

William DuB. Thorne of Jamesburg, New Jer- 
sey, American Vice Consul at Medan, Sumatra, 
temporarily detailed to Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments, died at Sumatra on June 21, 1936. 

Duncan M. White of Augusta, Georgia, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Habana, Cuba, assigned Vice 
Consul and Third Secretary of Legation at Vienna, 
Austria. 

Archer Woodford of Paris, Kentucky, American 
Consul at Berlin, Germany, assigned Consul at 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. : 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CHANGES 


Miss A. Viola Smith, Trade Commissioner, and 
Registrar, China Trade Act, Shanghai, is now in 
the United States on statutory leave. 

Assistant Trade Commissioner Rolland Welch, 
who has been in the United States for several 
months, has returned to his post at Berlin. 


L. C. Z. 


COVER PICTURE 
Photograph by Gick 


Approach to Roaring River Falls, Jamaica. 


IN MEMORIAM 


With deep regret the JoURNAL records the deaths 
of: 


Sheldon Leavitt Crosby, former American For- 
eig Service Officer, who died in Paris, July 10. 


Charles Hitchcock Sherrill, who had served as 
Minister to Argentina and Ambassador to Turkey, 
and who died in Paris on June 25, 1936. 


William Du B. Thorne, American Vice Consul at 
Medan, who lost his life by drowning n the Siak 
River, Sumatra, on June 21, 1936. 
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efficient Foreign Service?” In pre-war days a cer- 
tain level of social elegance was in fact essential. 
It was, for instance, of distinct disadvantage to an 
Ambassador at such places as Vienna, Petersburg, 
Berlin, Rome and even Paris to have upon his 
staff secretaries or attachés who were socially in- 
competent or crude. The important people in 
those capitals were either members of, or sensi- 
tive to, a social caste. Special social glamour was 
always expected of a British Embassy and of 
British attachés. There is no use denying the fact 
that it was more useful to an Ambassador if one 
of his secretaries played bridge with Iswolsky or 
tennis with Berchtold than if he knew the sub- 
editor of the Novoe Vremya or Dr. Auer of the 
Social Democratic group. It will be contended 
that such snobbish considerations cannot apply 
today. I do not wholly support that contention. 
Yet I can qualify it in certain ways. 

In the pre-war period it was observable that a 
secretary who came from the more exclusive sec- 
tions of British society was not of very much so- 
cial value abroad. He was apt to be bored by 
the social conventions of foreign capitals and to 
retire into his own rooms where he would read 
_ Henri de Regnier or Barrés in a dressing gown. 

The type of man who took real trouble to go to 
tea parties was the type of man who, in Mayfair. 
would not be asked to tea parties. The outstand- 
ing social successes achieved by British attachés 
in foreign capitals were achieved generally by 
men who were regarded by their patrician col- 
leagues as slightly second-rate. _ 

On the other hand it must be admitted that in 
foreign capitals, even in the Washington and Mos- 
cow of today, a certain prestige does still attach 
to Savile Row. Commissars and Senators may 
laugh at such things, but in fact they are slightly 
offended if a Secretary of the British Embassy 
fails to live up to type. It would be inaccurate 
to contend that social considerations play no part 
in modern diplomacy; I believe that they still do 
and above all in so far as regards our own Diplo- 
matic Service. The problem is really of another 
nature. It is this. “Does the advantage of retain- 
ing the public-school tyne in the Foreign Service 
outweight the disadvantage of such retention di- 
minishing confidence at home?” Is it worth, in 
other ‘words, impressing foreigners by a system 
which diminishes the confidence: of the British 
electorate? I do not think so, and my solution of 
the riddle lies in the fusion of the Foreign Service 
with the Consular Service which I suggest at the 
end of this article. 
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Robert K. Peyton of Linden, New Jersey, clerk 
at Chihuahua, Mexico, appointed Vice Consul and 
transferred to Ceiba, Honduras. 

Hugh F. Ramsey of Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Consul at Munich, Germany, assigned Consul 
at Genoa, Italy. 

Carl O. Spamer of Baltimore, Maryland, Amer- 
ican Consul at Nagasaki, Japan, will retire from 
the Foreign Service effective September 30, 1936, 
on account of physical disability. 

William DuB. Thorne of Jamesburg, New Jer- 
sey, American Vice Consul at Medan, Sumatra, 
temporarily detailed to Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments, died at Sumatra on June 21, 1936. 

Duncan M. White of Augusta, Georgia, Ameri- 
can Vice Consul at Habana, Cuba, assigned Vice 
Consul and Third Secretary of Legation at Vienna, 
Austria. 

Archer Woodford of Paris, Kentucky, American 
Consul at Berlin, Germany, assigned Consul at 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CHANGES 


Miss A. Viola Smith, Trade Commissioner, and 
Registrar, China Trade Act, Shanghai, is now in 
the United States on statutory leave. 

Assistant Trade Commissioner Rolland Welch, 
who has been in the United States for several 
months, has returned to his post at Berlin. 
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efficient Foreign Service?” In pre-war days a cer- 
tain level of social elegance was in fact essential. 
It was, for instance, of distinct disadvantage to an 
Ambassador at such places as Vienna, Petersburg, 
Berlin, Rome and even Paris to have upon his 
staff secretaries or attachés who were socially in- 
competent or crude. The important people in 
those capitals were either members of, or sensi- 
tive to, a social caste. Special social glamour was 
always expected of a British Embassy and of 
British attachés. There is no use denying the fact 
that it was more useful to an Ambassador if one 
of his secretaries played bridge with Iswolsky or 
tennis with Berchtold than if he knew the sub- 
editor of the Novoe Vremya or Dr. Auer of the 
Social Democratic group. It will be contended 
that such snobbish considerations cannot apply 
today. I do not wholly support that contention. 
Yet I can qualify it in certain ways. 

In the pre-war period it was observable that a 
secretary who came from the more exclusive sec- 
tions of British society was not of very much so- 
cial value abroad. He was apt to be bored by 
the social conventions of foreign capitals and to 
retire into his own rooms where he would read 
Henri de Regnier or Barrés in a dressing gown. 
The type of man who took real trouble to go to 
tea parties was the type of man who, in Mayfair. 
would not be asked to tea parties. The outstand- 
ing social successes achieved by British attachés 
in foreign capitals were achieved generally by 
men who were regarded by their patrician col- 
leagues as slightly second-rate. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that in 
foreign capitals, even in the Washington and Mos- 
cow of today, a certain prestige does still attach 
to Savile Row. Commissars and Senators may 
laugh at such things, but in fact they are slightly 
offended if a Secretary of the British Embassy 
fails to live up to type. It would be inaccurate 
to contend that social considerations play no part 
in modern diplomacy; I believe that they still do 
and above all in so far as regards our own Diplo- 
matic Service. The problem is really of another 
nature. It is this. “Does the advantage of retain- 
ing the public-school tyne in the Foreign Service 
outweight the disadvantage of such retention di- 
minishing confidence at home?” Is it worth, in 
other words, impressing foreigners by a system 
which diminishes the confidence of the British 
electorate? I do not think so, and my solution of 
the riddle lies in the fusion of the Foreign Service 
with the Consular Service which I suggest at the 
end of this article. 
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IV 


The above account of the gradual democratisa- 
tion of the Foreign Service suggests that with the 
abolition of the income and the nomination tests 
the Service could be rendered as “open,” let us 
say, as the Post Office. It must be remembered, 
however, that the Foreign Service in these days 
attracts the best minds in the country, and that the 

resent exacting standard of the examination ex- 
cludes all those who have been unable, either by 
scholarships or wealth, to afford a full university 
education plus at least one year abroad learning 
foreign languages. This, in itself, constitutes a 
sieve through which only the rich can easily pass. 
- Yet it is not democratisation alone which the 
Foreign Service needs, it is also modernisation and 
rationalisation; not only should the Service be- 
come more representative of the sovereign people, 
but it should also correspond more effectively to 
modern needs. I shall approach this aspect of my 
discussion under two headings, namely, The For- 
eign Service and Public Opinion and The Foreign 
Service and Commerce. 

It will generally be admitted that the disadvan- 
tage of democratic control over foreign policy is 
that it leads to slowness and _ irresponsibility. 
There is always a time-lag between the thoughts 
of the statesman or diplomatist and the moment 
when those thoughts are accepted by public opin- 
ion. There is also a tendency for a democracy to 
repudiate engagements into which it has entered. 
For instance, it took many years before the British 
public came to agree with the realisation of the 
Treasury and the Foreign Office that the whole 
Reparation scheme was economically impract- 
cable. During that interval both those Departments 
of State were accused by public opinion of being 
“pro-German.” Consider again the irresponsible 
attitude adopted by public opinion towards the 
Locarno Treaties. The British public ignored the 
fact that these Treaties had been openly negoti- 
ated, had been ratified by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and had at the time of their conclusion been 
universally welcomed. The moment that these 
Treaties came to entail some obligation on the 
part of their signatories, the British public were 
anxious to disavow them. It never seemed to oc- 
cur to them that you cannot control policy with- 
out assuming responsibility, or that a collective 
breach of faith would be committed by the dis- 
avowal of Treaties publicly entered into and rati- 
fied. 

Clearly this time-lag places democratic diplo- 
macy at a grave disadvantage in dealing with au- 
tocracies, even as the unreliability of democratic 
good-faith depreciates the value of international 
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contract. Any expansion or reform of the For- 
eign Service must take account of these two disad- 
vantages and endeavour, both for purposes of rep- 
resentation and efficiency, to mitigate them. How 
is this to be done? 

I have already suggested that the present caste- 
system diminishes public confidence and should 
thus, whatever its other advantages, be abolished. 
Much can and has been done by education and 
publicity to render our democracy more alert and 
responsible in regard to foreign affairs. An im- 
portant lesson to inculcate is that of the distinc- 
tion between foreign policy and “diplomacy” or 
the methods by which that policy is exercised. 
Were the public once to become assured that pol- 
icy would never be secret—in the sense that the 
country could never be committed without their 
knowledge and consent to a course of action 
liable to lead either to war or to the breaking of a 
pledge—then they might be more ready to leave 
the execution of that policy to confidential han- 
dling by experts. It is this problem of public 
education which must thus be envisaged. 

The critics of the Foreign Office do not always 
understand the difficulty of finding a reasonable 
basis for the relations between the Department 
and the Press. The principle adopted in Down- 
ing Street is to avoid following the example of 
foreign Ministries and having “favourites” among 
the various newspapers. The Foreign Office, with- 
in obvious limits, try to give the same information 
to all the newspapers irrespective of party or at- 
titude. This system has many advantages, but it 
has this disadvantage that the news put out by 
the Foreign Office, in that it is reduced to the 
lowest common factor, is scarcely news at all. 
The more popular newspapers tend therefore to 
ignore the Foreign Office completely and to obtain 
from minor Embassies or Legations items of col- 
oured information which, although less accurate, 
are more sensational. 

For the purposes of public education I should 
therefore wish to see an extension of a practice, 
adopted with great success in regard to the Ameri- 
can Debt, of publishing from time to time the text 
of Notes or Memoranda setting out the British 
point of view. Such publication would not merely 
provide the public with considered information, 
but would show them with what lucidity and calm 
the Foreign Office approach the problems with 
which they have to deal. Confidence, by such 
methods, would be enhanced. 


A further area of expansion and improvement 
is that of Commercial services and information. 
Great progress has been made during the last few 
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years in bringing the Foreign Service into closer 
contact with commercial interests. So long as this 
tendency develops on the lines of justifiable sup- 
port for reputable commercial enterprises, and of 
the provision of full trade statistics and informa- 
tion, nothing but good will result. The institution 
by the British Government of the Directorate of 
Overseas Trade, as the analogous creation by the 
United States Government of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, are important steps 
in a right direction. On the other hand a ten- 
dency has arisen in certain states to expect from 
their representatives abroad a greater measure of 
commercial activity and intervention than is con- 
sonant either with their political interests or with 
the maintenance of harmonious relations with 
other competing countries. 

The international status acquired since 1918 by 
the British self-governing Dominions creates an- 
other problem which, in any schemes for the re- 
form of the Foreign Service, will have to be 
taken carefully into account. This issue has not 
as yet been dealt with in a very uniform or care- 
ful manner. Some progress has been made, es- 
pecially in Australia, in providing the Dominion 
prime ministers with the nucleus of a trained dip- 
lomatic staff. It would be an excellent thing if 
young men from the Dominions could be more 
regularly attached to the Foreign Office and lead- 
ing Embassies. Already the Dominion Legations 
abroad are providing valuable experience. Yet 
for all essential purposes of Imperial co-ordina- 
tion the main channels of discussion and infor- 
mation are the High Commissioners in London, 
who are not in every case fully competent for such 
specialised duties. This problem is one. however, 
which is settling itself. Already the Dominion 
of Canada has the nucleus of a gifted and trained 
staff of diplomatic experts. Other Dominions will 
follow suit. It may confidently be predicted that 
within a few years an almost perfected system of 
Commonwealth dinlomacy will have been achieved. 

The innovations introduced into the actual prac- 
tice of diplomacy since the war have not been suc- 
cessful and are now slightly discredited. People 
are beginning to find that diplomacy essentially 
is the art of negotiating and signing documents in 
a ratifiable and dependable form. There is a ten- 
dency also. both in Great Britain and the United 
States, to distrust the amateur diplomatist and to 
revert to the older method of negotiation through 
professional Ambassadors acting under instructions 
from their Governments. The increased facilities 


for communication may well modify but will cer- 
tainly not diminish the value of experience and 
personality in diplomatic representatives abroad: 
and the appointment to important Embassies of 
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men devoid of professional experience is not a 
practice which, as the United States Government 
have discovered, always contributes to efficiency. 
Equally dangerous is the system of diplomacy by 
Conference, which has, since 1915, become so fre- 
quent a feature of international intercourse. If 
the Concert of Europe is ever re-established it will 
be found that these dramatic meetings will be 
abandoned and that personal contact between For- 
eign Ministers (a practice which, if not exagger- 
ated, is sometimes useful) will be maintained at 
the periodic meetings of the Council and Assembly 
of the League of Nations. 

VI 

In what directions, therefore, should the Foreign 
Service be improved? There can be no question 
but that in integrity, in public spirit, and in gen- 
eral level of intelligence the British Foreign Serv- 
ice is second to none. Were it still further de- 
mocratized it would acquire that full public con- 
fidence which its great merits deserve. But in 
rendering it more representative cannot we also 
render it even more efficient than it is? I think a 
great improvement could be effected by reforms 
effected in regard to promotion and personnel. 

I am no fanatical advocate of promotion by 
merit versus promotion by seniority. How is per- 
manent, as distinct from occasional, merit to be 
assessed? How are we to make certain that pro- 
motion by merit only would not lead to that 
scramble for self-advancement which discredits and 
disables the Foreign Services of so many conti- 
nental countries? Moreover, it is always possible 
to reward the meritorious, not by actual advance- 
ment, but by increasing the responsibility and in- 
terest of their work. On the other hand there is 
no doubt that promotion by seniority, if effected 
upon a rigorous queue system, does lead to dis- 
couragement and lassitude in the middle stages. 
A certain stagnation seems to descend upon the 
men of the Counsellor or junior Minister rank 
and all too often those who retain their energy are 
apt at that phase in their career to resign from 
the service, whereas those who remain are fre- 
quently tired and disillusioned men. It is a ques- 
tion, not so much of increased promotion or sal- 
ary. as of increased opvortunities. 

The comparative immovability of the Civil Ser- 
vant. admirable as the principle is, tends in the 
Foreign Service to maintain a type who “stays on 
doing nothing.” Such people concentrate rather 
on the avoidance of mistakes than on the further- 
ance of the national interest. They aim only at a 
soft Legation and an eventual pension. They take 
no risks and their very presence is both a bar and 
a bad example to the energy of others. 

I see but only one solution to these problems, 
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and that is the fusion of the Foreign Service with 
the Consular Service. I am well aware that such 
fusion would create grave fiscal disputes with the 
Treasury and would in some respects injure 
vested interests. At the same time it would pro- 
vide great advantages. It would, in the first place, 
democratize the Service by removing that foolish 
class-barrier between the Diplomatic and the Con- 
sular establishment. It would increase opportu- 
nity for the young, since any bright youth would 
learn and do more as Vice Consul at Konia or 
Aleppo than as third secretary in Brussels. It 
would provide convenient dumping grounds for 
the ineffectual elderly diplomatist who could be 
offered the alternatives of the Algiers Consulate 
General or retirement. It would relieve the con- 
gestion which stultifies both services. It would 
attract to the Consular Service an even better type 
of man. And it would increase the supply of abil- 
ity without lessening the demand. 

I am aware, of course, that under any such 
fusion, a service would be created so large that 
all personal contact would be lost. A young man 
might be sent to Diisseldorf and have no chance 
for years of making himself felt. This disadvan- 
tage could be surmounted by a device which 
would in itself constitute a valuable innovation. 
A Staff College could be created on the analogy 
of Camberley in which diplomatists and consular 
officers of a certain seniority would undergo a 
course of training in finance and economics, there- 
by increasing their knowledge and utility. The 
entrance into and exit from this College would be 
subject to a severe competitive examination and 
only those who had passed through the College 
would, in general circumstances, be eligible for 
the higher apvointments. Such a scheme would, 
I well know, be warmly welcomed by the existing 
members both of the Foreign Service itself and 
of the Consular Services. It is only upon lines 
such as these that the maximum of representation 
could be combined with the maximum of efficiency. 


FOREIGN SERVICE SCHOOL 


The Department of State is planning to con- 
duct the first Foreign Service School for members 
of the newest class in the American Foreign Serv- 
ice about the middle of September next. Under the 
present plan, officers will be ordered to the school 
in two groups, the first about the middle of Septem- 
ber, and the second about the first of January, 1937. 
It is not contemplated that language officers or 
those members of the class who have had consider- 
able prior experience in the non-career branch of 
the Service will be ordered home to attend either 
of the two schools. 
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On the Banks of the River Avon, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Photograph by W. Robert Moore. 


Vou are invited to participate in a world- 
wide educational endeavor, the increase and 
diffusion of geographic knowledge, by sub- 
mitting photographs and personal narratives 
of your travel observations to The National 
Geographic Magazine. You will receive liber- 
al payment for material accepted, and will 
have the satisfaction of providing informa- 
tive pleasure to millions of appreciative 
readers. Before preparing a manuscript, it 
is advisable that you send a brief outline of 
your proposed article. Write for our illus- 
trated booklet describing types of photo- 
graphs and manuscripts desired. 


The National Geographic Magazine 
Gilbert Grosvenor, Litt.D., LL.D., Editor 
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EQUINE ENVOYS 


(Continued from page 435) 


velt that he would like to follow his route in the 
Dark Continent, but instead of shooting the ani- 
mals he intended to rope antelope, warthogs, lions 
and even rhinos, releasing them after taking photo- 
graphs. Knowing his man, Roosevelt merely in- 
quired why he didn’t, giving Jones permission to 
use the retinue which he himself had found faith- 
ful and good. 

The next year, 1910, saw ten horses of the 
western plains leave their native land for British 
East Africa. They were indeed on the high road 
to romance. The veldt is the home of many strange 
and dangerous animals, the mere scent of which 
is enough to send the ordinary horse into a frenzy 
of unreasoning terror. Yet these ten would have 
to face the fiercest wild beasts quietly enough to 
allow their riders to drop nooses accurately, and 
would have to stand ready to flee fast enough to 
escape sudden death should anything go awry. 

Also in Buffalo Jones’ company were two cow- 
boys—Marshall Loveless and Ambrose Means. 
Under these three men the ten horses received a 
thorough training before Jones mounted his fa- 
vorite bay one day to try after his first quarry, a 
warthog, which he believed would be the easiest, 
being comparatively slow. But the warthog when 
hard pressed frequently turns on his pursuer and 
his terrible tusks can readily disable a_ horse. 
After Jones sighted one, though, it was only a 
matter of minutes before the beast was rolling 
over and over with the rope around one of his 
hind legs. 

One of the next exploits was the capture of a 
giraffe. This was a real job, for the long-necked 
beast was one of the few animals of the African 
veldt that could outdo the horses when they 
matched paces. It was useless to try to run him 
down, but that did not stop the horsemen. After 
many attempts they succeeded in cornering a lone 
giraffe, and a rope settled smoothly over his 
throat. 

The horses then chased or faced many other 
inhabitants of the veldt, so that their riders suc- 
ceeded in taking the cheeter cat, the hyena, and 
the swift antelope—that streak of graceful action. 
Even a full grown lioness was lassoed and hauled 
up into a tree, despite her spitting, snarling, fight- 
ing rage. Before her leg had been caught in the 
rope, though, she had made one of the horses 
show his speed. Cornered in some thorns and 
bombarded with firecrackers, the huge cat had 
come out in a deadly charge, right for Means and 
his horse. Just as it seemed inevitable that she 
would catch them—for a lion is a rapid runner— 
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the splendid cowpony began to pull away from 
her. Fittingly, it was Mean’s lariat that finally 
proved the lioness’ undoing. 

The most marvelous achievement of all was the 
conquering of a rhinoceros. In the first place 
rhinos are scarce. When, after long search, Colo- 
nel Jones finally saw one and returned with his 
outfit to attempt the capture, the mighty brute 
snapped every rope that they tightened on his 
horn as if it had been wet paper string. And when 
Means tried one on a powerful hind leg, both 
horse and man were dragged over the plain. Sev- 
eral ropes on different legs, however, did the trick, 
and at last, after more than four hours of breath- 
taking battle, the monster was subdued. Those 
were horses—and men. 

The Grand National remains to be won for an 
American owner by an American horse. The 
Derby at Epsom has yet to fall to an all-American 
combination—horse, jockey, owner, and _ trainer. 
And there was one more animal which Buffalo 
Jones wanted to rope, but he fell ill on his trip 
to attempt the feat. Would anyone like to tackle a 
gorilla in the Jones fashion? 


A POLITICAL BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 453) 


THE New GERMANY—NATIONAL SOCIALIST Gov- 
ERNMENT IN THEORY AND Practice. By Fritz Er- 
marth, Dr. jur., etc., with an introduction by 
Ernest S. Griffith (Washington, D. C.: Digest Press, 
American University Graduate School, 1936, pp. 
xv-203, $2.00). 


In this study Dr. Ermarth traces with a rapid 
and assured pen the transformation of the demo- 
cratic system of government in Germany under the 
Weimar Constitution into the highly centralized 
“totalitarian” government of National Socialism. 
He portrays with insight the disintegration of Ger- 
man democracy and the rise of National Socialism 
and analyzes with skill the measures whereby the 
Hitler Government centralized control over the 
machinery of government and the activities of Ger- 
man industry, agriculture and economic life gen- 
erally. One is left with a clear impression of the 
structure of the German Government both as it ex- 
isted under the Weimar regime and as it now ex- 
ists under the Hitler regime. The study is pre- 
eminently one of facts and measures with little ten- 
dency to interpret events in terms of personality. 
Within these limitations, it is a useful and inform- 
ative piece of work and a notable feat of effec- 
tive condensation. 
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NEWS FROM THE 
DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 449) 
nation are striving, to the best of our ability, to 
be guided by this inspiring vision. May it shine 
ever brighter to the youth of our land! 

“You are fortunate to have had the foundations 
of your citizenship laid within the walls of this 
great University. For almost 175 years, this su- 
perb institution of learning has been sending forth 
into the active ranks of our people men who have 
made their mark in every walk of life, who have 
done much to raise to ever loftier heights those 
ideas and ideals which have ennobled and _ per- 
fected democracy within our land, and have made 
each of us ever more proud of the place which 
our country occupies in the family of nations. I 
know that you are going forth with the same faith, 
the same zeal, and the same determination. 

“Despite the setbacks which it suffers from time 
to time, despite the threatening clouds that today 
overhang the international horizon, I firmly be- 
lieve that humanity is constantly going forward to 
higher and higher achievements in the onward 
march of its civilization. One cannot read history 
and not be inspired by the progress already at- 
tained over the ages. Nor can one fail to be 
strengthened in one’s faith and hope that new and 
greater achievements lie ahead. Let me quote, in 
conclusion, these lines in which a poet has ex- 
pressed the final thought I wish to leave with you: 
‘* * * T count him wise who loves so well Man’s 
noble memories, He needs must love Man’s nobler 
hopes yet more.’ ” 


On July 11, it was announced that the Agreement 
entered into with the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics on July 13, 1935, to facilitate and increase 
trade between the United States and the Soviet 
Union was extended for one year, that is until 
July 13, 1937, by an exchange of notes in Moscow 
between the American Chargé d’Affaires ad in- 
terim, Mr. Loy W. Henderson, and the Assistant 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Mr. N. Krestinski. 

The Soviet Government, which controls the im- 
port and export trade of the Soviet Union, under- 
took in the agreement entered into on July 13, 
1935, to increase substantially its purchases of 
American products during the succeeding twelve 
months and gave assurances with reference thereto 
that it intended to purchase in the United States in 
that period American goods to the value of $30,- 
000,000, representing an increase of 150 per cent 
over the $12,000,000 which was the average an- 
nual value of the American products exported to 
the Soviet Union in the three preceding calendar 
years, from 1932 to 1934 inclusive. However, ac- 
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cording to information received from the Soviet 
authorities, Soviet purchases of American products 
for the entire twelve months’ period ending July 
12, 1936, will amount to not less than $37,000,000. 
In the eleven months ending May 31, 1936, the 
value of the American products exported to the 
Soviet Union was $33,900,000, according to pre- 
liminary statistics of trade issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

In connection with the extension, the Soviet 
Government has informed the American Govern- 
ment that the appropriate Soviet economic organi- 
zations intend to purchase during the next twelve 
months American goods to the value of at least 
$30,000,000. The fact that the Soviet Government 
has purchased under the present agreement more 
than its obligations called for gives rise to the 
hope that its purchases of American goods in the 
coming year will also exceed the minimum amount 
which it has stated it intends to purchase. 

In accordance with the provisions of the present 
agreement which is prolonged for another period 
of twelve months, this Government will continue to 
extend to Soviet products duties proclaimed pur- 
suant to trade agreements with foreign countries, 
except Cuba, entered into under the authority of 
the Trade Agreements Act of June 12, 1934. 

As is described at some length in the Depart- 
ment’s Press Release of April 1, 1935, on the oc- 
casion of the proclamation of the trade agreement 
with Belgium, the policy of this Government as ex- 
pressed in the Trade Agreements Act is to extend 
the tariff concessions made under a trade agree- 
ment with one country to all other countries which 
do not discriminate against American commerce or 
pursue policies or take actions which tend to de- 
feat the purposes of the Trade Agreements Act. 
The notes exchanged and the assurances given in- 
dicate that it is the policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to continue to pursue policies and take ac- 
tions in harmony with the purpose of that Act, and 
that, in view thereof, the benefits of this Govern- 
ment’s policy of generalizing trade agreement con- 
cessions in accordance with the most-favored-nation 
principle are extended to the Soviet Union. 

The agreement with the Soviet Union of July 13, 
1935, and the new one concluded to extend that 
agreement do not involve any new concessions with 
respect to tariff rates and were not entered into 
under the authority of the Trade Agreements Act 
of June 12, 1934. The procedure, therefore, fol- 
lowed in the negotiation of these agreements was 
not that provided for in the Trade Agreements 
Act, but is similar to that followed in the negotia- 
tion of executive agreements involving commercal 
relatons with foreign countries other than those 
entered into under the authority of that Act. 
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AMBASSADORS OF AMERICAN 
COMMERCE 


AS AMERICAN export business with Latin 
America continues to move forward, ahead of it 
go these new ‘‘flying ambassadors.” 


Transporting passengers, mail and express at a 
cruising speed of nearly three miles a minute, 
they again reduce the time between the United 
States and 33 countries and colonies to the South. 


PAN AMERICAN 


SYSTEM 
Executive Offices: 135 E. 42nd St., New York 


Outstanding 
Foreign Banking Facilities 


The foreign banking organization of The 
Chase National Bank includes branches 
and representatives on three continents 
supplemented by thousands of correspon- 
dents. Branches are located in London, 
Havana, Panama, Cristobal, and San 
Juan. In addition, the bank maintains 
offices for its representatives in Rome, 
Berlin and Mexico City. Through an 
affiliate, The Chase Bank, branches are 
operated in Paris, Shanghai, Hongkong 
and Tientsin. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 
ABROAD 


At the MacJannet Country School near Paris, 
where there are always a large group of Foreign 
Service children, Mr. Addison E. Southard, Con- 
sul-General and Counselor of the Embassy in 
Paris, was photographed with Mrs. Southard, their 
son, Pat, and the following group of children, af- 
ter he had made a luncheon talk: 

From left to right, Teddy Chandler, daughter of 
Commander T. E. Chandler, Assistant Naval At- 
taché in Paris; Elizabeth Wyatt, daughter of Lieu- 
tenant Commander Ben H. Wyatt, Assistant Naval 
Attaché in Paris: John Severe, son of Vice Consul 
M. L. Severe, the small boy in front; next is 
Jerry Mayer, son of Mr. E. de W. Mayer, also of 
the American Consulate General; behind him are 
Rosemary, Catherine and Mildred Murphy, daugh- 
ters of Consul Robert Murphy; next is Mrs. South- 
ard and in the rear their son; then Robert Brown, 
son of Mr. Henry Brown of the American Battle 
Monuments Commission; Jack Meily, son of Con- 
sul John James Meily, Hamburg, and behind Mr. 
Southard, who is at the extreme right, is George 
Tait, son of Consul George Tait. 


When the MacJannet Country School observed 
closing day on June 12 the boy and girl chosen 
from some 65 children as the most outstanding 
“good citizens” were both children of United States 
consuls. 

The girl is Catherine Murphy, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Murphy. Mr. Murphy is consul 
in Paris. 

The boy is John James Meily, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. John James Meily. 

The choices were made by faculty vote. Mr. Ad- 
dison E. Southard announced the awards. 
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THE COLUMBUS LIGHTHOUSE 


(Continued from page 439) 


The largest quota has, owing to the population 
of the United States, naturally fallen upon our 
Government. Its amount is $871,655. In a mes- 
sage to Congress on December 6, 1928, President 
Coolidge transmitted a favorable report on the 
project from the Secretary of State and recom- 
mended that the above amount be appropriated. 
Pertinent legislation was initiated, hearings were 
held in January, 1929, before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
and the Committee voted to report the relevant 
resolution. Owing to the advent of the economic 
depression, however, neither the United States nor 
any other Government, excepting that of the Do- 
minican Republic, has to date voted appropria- 
tions. 


In the Dominican Republic, the Government- 
appointed lighthouse committee continues to exert 
its efforts towards raising the funds with which 
to erect the memorial. The personnel of the com- 
mittee as constituted by a decree issued by the 
President of the Dominican Republic last February 
consists of nine members, including the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, who is the “ex officio” 
chairman, the Archbishop of Santo Domingo, Mr. 
Pulliam, and other prominent persons residing in 


the Republic. 


Mr. Gleave has said of the project and of the 
design which he submitted that, “This is an at- 
tempt to build the greatest monument the world 
has ever seen.” It seems logical to assume that so 
noble an enterprise, and one which has won such 
universal endorsement, will be consummated some 
day, if not in the immediate future. The project 
has weathered successfully the World War, and 
the interest manifested in it by the Pan American 
conference at Montevideo in 1933, as well as at 
the recent Century of Progress Exposition at Chi- 
cago, where a model was exhibited, seems to testify 
that it has also survived the economic depression. 

When the concept becomes a reality and when 
it is viewed by passing air liners as the joint 
cross of Christopher Columbus and of Modern 
Progress, or by approaching ships as a mammoth 
lighthouse of singular beauty, or by visitors as an 
inspiring shrine, the Columbus Lighthouse should 
be more than either a fitting monument to a great 
man or an impressive and a utilitarian piece of ar- 
chitecture; it should be a symbol of Pan Ameri- 
canism and tangible evidence of unselfish coopera- 
tive effort among the nations of the New World. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 445) 


RADIO RECEPTION IN BRITISH MALAYA 


British Malaya is situated approximately halfway around 
the world from New York and is, generally speaking, only 
a few degrees north of the Equator. Both these facts are 
of prime importance to the person who wishes to know 
something of the conditions in Malaya which govern radio 
reception. 


Both factors eliminate medium-wave broadcast reception 
as a means of entertainment; in fact, medium-wave broad- 
casts are not received from places more than a few hun- 
dred miles distant, even though they be sent out by high- 
powered transmitters. As far as medium-wave broadcasts 
from the United States are concerned, the distance is too 
great, even in these days of highly efficient sets. In the 
case of other broadcasts, Malaya’s situation in the tropics 
makes it subject to atmospheric disturbances which com- 
pletely drown any possible signals. With the exception, 
then, of a proposed medium-wave station in Singapore, 
those wavelengths are useless. Persons who understand 
Siamese or Chinese, or who enjoy Oriental music, may 
wish to listen to Bangkok or Nanking on the broadcast 
— but those programs are not suggested as regular 
are. 


Comments already made on medium-wave reception apply 
as well to long-wave stations. In other words, anything 
over 100 meters is to all intents and purposes a waste of 
time. However, the ordinary set used here has a wave- 
length coverage of, say, 16 to 550 meters, or 18,000 to 500 
kilocycles. There would be no objection, of course, to a 
set with greater coverage as being more adaptable to nu- 
merous posts, but, practically speaking, the only bands 
used here are those of 16, 19, 25, 31 and 49 meters; that 
is, the usual international short-wave bands, with an occa- 
sional experiment on 13, 75 or 98 meters. 


Because of crashing atmospherics and distance from 
sources, then, short-wave reception is the only feasible 
type in Malaya and these remarks will be confined here- 
after to that type. Since they are addressed to Americans 
it should be noted in the beginning that persons who 
brings sets to Malaya, however powerful they may be, in 
the hope of keeping in touch with homeside stations, are 
bound to be disappointed. With the exception of an occa- 
sional whisper from Bound Brook or Schenectady, as vio- 
lently fluttering as a high-speed stutter, or from some 
Californian amateur on the 20-meter band, with an inter- 
minable one-sided conversation about voltage, output and 
modulation, they have no entertainment value. 


The type and size of set used in Malaya depends as 
elsewhere upon the taste of the owner, but it would not be 
advisable to consider anything less powerful than the pres- 
ent 8-tube stock chassis, and care must be taken to see 
that it has been processed for use in the tropics. Humid- 
ity and temperature are both high in Malaya. Trans- 
formers must be impregnated thoroughly with some mois- 
ture-repelling substance, and other parts efficiently pro- 
tected from dampness. Wood cabinets also need special 
treatment, else they pull apart at the joints, while the 
panels warp in curves which, although beautiful perhaps 
in themselves, hardly add to the appearance of a radio, 
and this point must be considered when that radio is to 
be placed in full view of the casual visitor who, if he 
knows you well enough, is already inclined to make slight- 
ing remarks on the quality of the reception (which is 
always at its worst just then). All American manufac- 


turers of radio apparatus who export at all now treat a 
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portion of their output for tropical use. These include all 
the well-known ones, and no difficulty should be encoun- 
tered in obtaining a set that will stand up in Malaya. Of 
course, if you already have a set and feel that Singapore 
or Penang does not deserve a new one, you may bring the 
old one along and take your chance. In any case a local 
firm can impregnate the transformer, which is most im- 
portant if you wish to avoid continual trouble. The cab- 
inet—well, possibly you have no objection to a few gaps in 
the framework. 


With respect to other attributes of a radio, the only one 
which occurs to the writer at the moment as being essen- 
tial is 10-kilocycle (or less) selectivity, for without that 
interference on the 16- and 19-meter bands will be expe- 
rienced. However, most sets these days have at least that 
much; the point needs mention only. Such, then, will be 
your set, anything from an 8-tube assembly line job to a 
23-tube super de luxe with 3 speakers and a complete 
outfit of gadgets. (Please note that the higher you go 
above 8 tubes, with discretion, the more pleased you will 
be. Extra power is very useful at times, as you have no 
doubt discovered, if only to drown Junior’s squalling.) 
Installation of the set calls for no special comment. Most 
people have their own ideas about antennas and far be it 
from your reporter to try to change them. If a man wants 
to exhaust himself and his supply of expletives in putting 
up a balanced doublet with porcelain crossover and 
twisted-pair lead-in precisely 110 feet 6% inches in length 
(“coil the excess around the speaker, or just let it lay”), 
he may do so. Malaya demands no special type of an- 
tenna and people here have as divergent opinions as do 
those elsewhere in the world. It is believed that a straight 
old-fashiond rig 50 or 75 feet long, of No. 12 gauge solid 
copper wire, nicely enamelled, with a rubber-covered lead- 
in, is good enough for all ordinary purposes. However, 
things are getting so complicated these days that you may 
have to use a doublet, if only to avoid having to figure 
out how to by-pass that condenser or transformer gadget at 
the back of the set. 

There is little need to warn you not to forget a good 
solid ground, for that is one point on which there is no 
difference of opinion and Malaya is no exception to the 
general rule. 


With operation about to begin, you will want to know 
what you may expect to receive, but it would be a waste 
of time to list all the possibilities. It is assumed that you 
are sufficiently a fan to be familiar with all the better- 
known short-wave stations, including the Europeans. Ma- 
laya being a collection of British colonies and_protec- 
torates, the stations operated by the British Broadcasting 
Company are the most popular here, but they are by no 
means the only ones received. You will hear no adver- 
tising mixed with the programs unless you happen to pick 
up one of the infrequent experimental short-wave broad- 
casts from Manila in the Philippine Commonwealth. More 
specifically, you will hear programs on various wavelengths 
provided by the broadcast monopolists in Java and by 
smaller stations owned and operated by so-called ‘“ama- 
teur” societies in Sumatra and Malaya itself. People who 
so desire may listen to music and very odd English news 
bulletins from Japan. The same statement applies to 
Russia, with the addition of hours of propaganda. You 
will hear Australia and South Africa (the latter not too 
well) and, as I have said, Siam and China as long as you 
enjoy it, on the higher wavelengths. But a complete list 
of stations will serve no useful purpose; professional lists 
are available. 

No harm will come from telling you once again that 
you will get entertainment value to the amount of zero 
from American stations, North or South. They will be 
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heard at times, yes, but no one in the family will go into 
ecstasies over the quality of the reception, even with 30 
watts output and 6 speakers. 


Since Malaya swelters all year ‘round, there are no defi- 
nite listening seasons as at home. Winter has not been 
heard of and even the monsoon has little effect on condi- 
tions in Singapore and Penang. One thing is certain: 
tune your set to about 400 meters, set the volume control 
at the halfway mark, snap the on-off switch to the “on” 
position and then reach for ear-plugs, for if you neglect 
that necessary gesture your ears will still be ringing two 
hours later. No one knows anything about static until he 
reaches Malay—and then too much. (Please omit corre- 
spondence from other tropic posts; the writer considers 
Malayan static the worst in the world, but he may be 
wrong.) 


In speaking of the entertainment value of programs from 
American stations (which, as indicated, is nil), it was 
implied that in contrast the value of programs from Eu- 
rope, insofar as quality of reception is concerned, is con- 
siderable. Mere implication is not sufficient; it should be 
emphasized for your benefit that under ordinary condi- 
tions and during the entire evening (with changes of 
wavelength from 16 to 19 meters and so progressively up- 
ward) reception is excellent. You who are familiar with 
short-wave work already know that it is impossible to 
guarantee good reception every day in the year, especially 
over a distance of some 9,000 miles, with extremes of cli- 
mate intervening; for that reason there is no need to dis- 
cuss the point at length. Statements applying to Malaya 
should therefore be qualified in the usual way. 


Experience has shown that persons accustomed to radio 
at home are disappointed with reception here, for there is 
no denying that it is patchy at times, but these remarks 
are directed primarily to fans, who have learned what to 
expect. 


Since short-wave reception only is feasible in Malaya, 
extraordinary feats of DX are of little interest; in the 
main, all short-wave work is extraordinary except in the 
opinion of those engineers in whom familiarity has bred 
contempt, for the world is easily covered in a single night. 
DX work, therefore, would be here confined to medium- 
and long-wave bands (but is impossible, as shown) and 
to the 5-meter band, which as yet has no application in 
Malaya. What are known as short-waves, that is, in the 
writer's vocabulary, waves from 13 to 75 meters in lengths, 
are likely to produce any number of surprises. In point 
of fact, the next remarkable feats, the kind that set the 
radio world buzzing, will probably be inter-planetary in 
nature. 


Although post reports give details of the type of electric 
current available (and the Singapore and Penang reports 
are reasonably complete from the point of view of radio 
owners), a few additional remarks may be useful: In the 
business sections of Singapore and Penang electric current 
is generally 230 volts, 50 cycles, direct, but unless a set- 
owner lives in one of the downtown hotels (which is un- 
usual) he need not worry about direct current. The resi- 
dential sections are supplied with 230 volts, 50 cycles, 
alternating current. But it is advisable, if buying a 
new set, to get one with a so-called “universal”’ 
power transformer which can easily be tapped for 
various voltages. (With respect to Penang, the Consulate, 
with quarters for an officer, is located in the residential 
district. The Singapore office is in an office building and 
has no quarters.) 


The hot damp climate of Malaya renders widespread 
the use of electric ceiling fans, which are not always in 
good condition as regards the production of local inter- 
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ference, but usually, if care is taken, they cause little or 
no trouble. Electric refrigerators are used. Officers sta- 
tioned here are not likely to live near one of the trackless 
trolley lines, thus avoiding interference from that quarter 
(and this constitutes another reason for lack of worry 
about intricate antenna systems). 

A listener’s license is necessary in Malaya, but the cost 
is small, being approximately $3.00 per year, United 
States currency. Consular officers are required to pay. 
Free entry is accorded on, and for a reasonable time after, 
arrival. 

Your reporter, while retaining an almost fanatical, and 
to some of his colleagues a completely incomprehensible, 
interest in, radio, is detailed temporarily to the Consulate 
General at Singapore and because of a difference in volt- 
age was unable to bring with him “the finest set in the 
world” (at that time), a custom-built fifteen; consequently, 
he feels lost in Singapore and more or less out of touch 
with things in wireless. However, lest you fear a possible 
lack of authority, he hastens to say that in one way or an- 
other he has been able to investigate conditions here, and 
is confident that the information given above is sufficiently 
accurate to provide a reliable guide for others. He feels 
sure that you will enjoy your experience with radio if 
and when you come to Malaya. Until then, wherever you 
may be, selamat dengah, which, being translated, means 
“good listening.” 


Wma. DuB. THorne. 


RADIO RECEPTION AT MEDAN, SUMATRA 


Those of you who managed to complete the article on 
reception in British Malaya will have noted that the 
writer is temporarily detailed to Singapore, the permanent 
post being Medan, Sumatra, Netherland India. For that 
reason it is possible to set down these notes on both 
countries with more or less of authority; however, re- 
marks concerning Netherland India are confined to North 
Sumatra, the only area about which first-hand knowledge 
is available. 

With the exception of a difference in voltage, statements 
made concerning British Malaya are applicable as well to 
North Sumatra, which is just as far from New York, and, 
being only slightly farther north than Singapore (but 
south of Penang), is also afflicted with tropical static on 
the higher wavelengths. Electric current information given 
in the Medan post report is sufficiently detailed; to re- 
peat, it is of 125-130 volts, 50 cycles, alternating. 

Despite certain recent patent difficulties originating with 
the firm which holds a practical monopoly in radio equip- 
ment in Netherland India, American consular officers will 
have no trouble if they wish to take with them to Medan 
an American radio set. (This statement is subject to 
change without notice.) Free entry is accorded and the 
Customs officials are extremely courteous. Attention should 
be paid, however, to the question of regeneration in the 
set to be used, for on the lack of interference with other 
installations depends the issuance of a listener’s license. 
Any set which it is proposed to import should first be 
tested on this point. It is believed that the maximum 
radiation allowed is 5 microvolts per meter. The license 
itself can be obtained by consular officers free of charge, 
but there is now, it is understood, an annual contribution 
to the broadcasting company (similar to the B.B.C.) from 
which exemption probably cannot be obtained. 


Wm. DuB. THorne. 
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STAFF OF THE AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, ROME, WITH A FORMER 
“CONSUL” AT ROME, JULIUS CAESAR SEATED IN THE BACKGROUND 
Left to right, front row: Vice Consul J. Wesley Jones. Consul General Graham H. 
Kemper, Consul Hiram A. Boucher. Others: Miss Taussig, Mr. Rulli, Pasquale 
Blasi, Mr. Fortucci, Miss Tacconi, Miss Abell (almost hidden), Mr. Bizzari, Miss 
Holzhausen, Patrizio Blasi, Miss Alessandri, Mr. MacAuley, Mr. Ercolani, Alessandro 
Blasi. Of those in the back row, the three Blasis are messengers. The others are clerks. 
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STAFF OF AMERICAN CONSULATE, 
Left to right: seated, Emerenciana Renedo, Consul John 
D. Johnson, Concepcion Nadela; standing, Enrique Rob- 

redo, Vice Consul Bolard More, Jesus Garcia. 
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How the Winged Horse of Ancient Greece 
became the Symbol of a Modern 
American Institution 


So swift that his speed was matched only 
by that of the imagination—so powerful 
that no deed of man or the gods was be- 
yond him, Pegasus stood alone, unexam- 
pled and unrivalled, in the mythology of 
the ancient Greeks. 

Today, a modern Pegasus rides the 
skies. Portrayed in flaming red, his like- 
ness dots the highways as the symbol of.a 
great American institution . the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company. Incorporated. 

Pegasus stands for the whole broad 
scope of the Company’s activities. He rep- 
resents a service to industry combining 
the finest in lubricants with specialized 
knowledge of their application. 

He stands for an army of 50,000 men, 
constantly at work in the service of both 
industry and the motoring public. 

You can rely on the products identified 
by this modern Pegasus. You can rely on 
the service that goes hand in hand with 
these products. Pegasus flies again, a — 
ovat that all can trust. 


SOCONY VACUUM 
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Id Cabman, New York City 


A Photographic Study by Peggy Lane 
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Women in the British Foreign Service 


HE Government have decided that the time 

has not yet arrived when women can be em- 
ployed either in the Consular Service or in the 
Diplomatic Service “with advantage to the State 
or with profit to women.” 

This decision was arrived at on the basis of the 
report—published as a White Paper—of an Inter- 
Department Committee which was set up to advise 
on the matter. 

The Government declare that in taking this de- 
cision they are not questioning the advantage of 
the employment of women in the home Civil 
Service. 

On the contrary, they fully recognize the serv- 
ices rendered by women and the advantages which 
have accrued to the Service by their admission. 


DIFFICULTIES ABROAD 


Giving their reasons, the Government state with 
regard to the Consular Service that they “have 
been much impressed by the virtual unanimity of 
the Committee upon the inadvisability of admit- 
ting women to this service. 

“In the very large majority of consular posts 
officers have to deal with a number of matters 
which it would be difficult for the average woman 
to handle, and although it may be that women can 
and do participate in this country in work of a 
kind analogous to that of consular offices it would 
be wrong to compare conditions in many foreign 
countries to those prevailing at home. 

“The Government are of the decided opinion 
that women would in practice find themselves 
hampered and restricted as compared with men 
if they endeavored to carry out consular duties 
abroad, with the result that women consular off- 
cers would not be able to give such efficient service 
to the State, and to British subjects requiring their 
assistance, as men. 


No CHANGE IN EXISTING PosITION 


“As regards the Diplomatic Service, on which 
the views of the Committee are more divided, the 
Government have carefully considered the three 
recommendations in the Committee’s report, and, 
considering that the true criterion in such a mat- 
ter must be the interest of the State, they have 
reached the conclusion that the recommendation 
signed by four members of the Committee should 
be adopted—namely, that no change should be 
made in the existing position. 

“To throw the Service open to women without 
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any restriction appears to the Government to be, 
at present, at any rate, undesirable. 


“Strong opinion has been expressed that, in 
view of the habits and customs of many countries, 
the employment of women in diplomatic work 
would not prove successful. 


“Admittedly there can be no proof of this un- 
til the experiment is tried out, but if the experi- 
ment were attempted and proved unsuccessful the 
Government consider that not only would it be 
difficult to close an avenue once opened to wom- 
en, but considerable injustice might be caused to 
the individual women who had entered the Service. 


“Woutp Not BE WELCOMED” 


“But, apart from these reasons, the Government 
foresee great difficulties and inconveniences in 
the employment of women in the Diplomatic Serv- 
ice at present. 


“It must be remembered that an essential ele- 
ment for success in diplomatic life consists in 
the members of the Service being favorably re- 
ceived in the countries to which they are posted. 
If they are not so received their usefulness is 
greatly diminished and their mission is likely to 
fail. 

“There are, however, many countries where the 
position of women is very different from what it 
is in this country. 

“With very few exceptions, the experiment has 
not been made by other countries, and the Gov- 
ernment are satisfied that in a large number of 
countries the innovation would not be welcomed. 

“The Government consider that they would not 
be justified in risking the efficiency of the Service 
as a whole in order to give an opportunity to the 
relatively small number of women who would be 
likely to find a career in the Diplomatic Service. 


A MarriAGE PROBLEM 


“Marriage also presents a problem of great 
difficulty. At present a very large proportion of 
the members of the Service marry, and it is uni- 
versally admitted that the wives of members of 
the Service contribute very greatly to the success 
of their husbands’ careers. 

“Tt would hardly be defensible to treat women 
members of the Diplomatic Service differently in 
respect of marriage from women in the higher 
grades of the Civil Service generally, but if wom- 
en were retained in the Diplomatic Service after 
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marriage the Government feel that insuperable dif- 
ficulties would ensue. 

“Finally, the Government do not consider that 
any injustice is being done to women by their con- 
tinued exclusion from the Diplomatic Service. 

“Tt is, to say the least, doubtful whether women 
are suited to this Service owing to the conditions 
prevailing. It is equally doubtful whether the ad- 
mission of women would contribute any special 
advantage to the State.” 

LeacueE oF Nations Work 

' The members of the Committee were Sir Claud 
Schuster (chairman), Sir Ronald Graham, Sir 
Roderick Meiklejohn, Sir James Rae, Miss M. Rit- 
son (assistant secretary, Department of Health for 
Scotland), Miss H. Martindale (Director of Wom- 
en Establishments, H.M. Treasury), Mr. C. How- 
ard Smith, Mr. T. D. Dunlop, and Mr. J. W. 
Nicholls (secretary). 

Forty witnesses were examined, and the Com- 
mittee reports that arguments for the admission of 
women included their work in connection with the 
League of Nations. 

The Committee was unable to reach agreement 
about diplomatic work. Sir Ronald Graham, Sir 
Roderick Meiklejohn, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Dunlop 
recommended no change, Miss Martindale and 
Miss Ritson recommended that women should be 
admitted, and the remaining two members favored 
admission for a limited period as an experiment. 

With the exception of the two women members 
the Committee agreed upon the inadvisability of 
admission to the Consular Service, but they added, 
“We wish to make it clear that the effect of this 
recommendation is not to close the Consular Serv- 
ice to women for all time. We are concerned only 


with the situation as it is today.”—The Glasgow 
Herald. 
ORCHIDOLOGISTS’ COMMENT ON 
JOURNAL ARTICLES 

Exotic Envoys.—Under this caption a very in- 
teresting article appeared in THE AMERICAN For- 
EIGN SERVICE JoURNAL, Vol. XHI, No. 3, March, 
1936. The article is by Florence Nightingale 
Moore; it is well written and profusely illustrated 
in rotogravure by plates loaned by the American 
Orchid Society. * * * 

Orcuip Hunters.—In the same number of THE 
AMERICAN ForEIGN SERVICE JOURNAL an_illus- 
trated article appears on Orchid Hunting by Mr. 
John Ferguson, III, of Baltimore, Md. The author 
sets forth the risks the orchid hunter takes as he 
roams the earth searching for this loveliest of all 
created things. The article is most interesting from 
beginning to end and is a good contribution to 
orchidology.—American Orchid Society’s Bulletin. 


cA SUPERIOR EDUCATION 
Calvert Co FOR CHILDREN 


Calvert Courses 
More than 50,000 children have acquired a superior elementary 
education . . . in their own homes . . . in this intresting and 
simple way. 


Recommended by State Department, Army and Navy Officials and 
Educators. 


Daily lessons, selected books, stationery, special materials and 


personal guidance . . . by mail . . . from our prominent and suc- 
cessful private day school in Baltimore. 


Write today for illustrated catalog. 
MRS. G. S. RHOADS, Director of Home Instruction 
CALVERT SCHOOL ' Baitimore” ma.” 


Personal Shopping Service 
In New York 


With you when you are in the city, thus saving your 
time and showing you the most economical way to 
buy or for you when you are at your post abroad. 
You may have all the American things you need and 
are accustomed to have at home with 


NO SERVICE CHARGE 
REFERENCES FROM SERVICE FAMILIES 
Telephone, Caledonia 5-5479 


MISS E. J. TYNER 


16 ParK AVENUE New York City | 


MR. FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER: 


Are you HOPING your child or children will 
receive the education you want them to have, or 
are you PLANNING that, whether you are living 
or have passed on, when they are ready for college 
your financial ambitions for their education will 
be guaranteed? 


May we help you PLAN? 
Earle W. Sapp, C.L.U., General Agent 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
403 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Phone NAtional 3211 


FOR THIRTY-ONE YEARS 


we have photographed the majority of our 

diplomatic and consular officers, and can supply 

photographs of practically every ‘National 
Notable.” 


When in Washington, let us add 
your negative to our collection. 


HARRIS & EWING 


1313 F STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Phone National 8700 
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ADVISER TO SIAM 


From Arthur F. Tower 
FREDERIC R. DOLBEARE, FORMERLY OF THE 
AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE, IS NOW ADVISER 
TO THE MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE 
SIAMESE GOVERNMENT, A POST ONCE FILLED BY 
THE HONORABLE FRANCIS B. SAYRE 


AVIATRIX IN THE DEPARTMENT 

Miss Harriet Sackett of the Visa Division of the 
Department, who is well known in Washington as 
a pilot, was passenger-navigator for Miss Helen 
Frigo, who on June 12 established a new world 
speed record for women over the official College 
Park-Baltimore course. The flight was a round 
trip one and covered 62.1 miles in fifty minutes, 
fifteen seconds, at an average speed of 74.193 
miles per hour in an Aeronca monoplane. 


BIRTHS 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. S. Walter Washington in 
Istanbul, May 29, 1936, a son, John Augustin Wash- 
ington. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Newbegin, II, a 
son Robert Newbegin, III, on June 20, 1936. 

A son, Philip Shtjefen Stevens, was born May 
26, 1935, at Tirana to Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Stevens. 
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DEPARTMENT’S EXHIBITS 
SAN DIEGO—DALLAS—CLEVELAND 


It will doubtless be of interest to all members 
of the Foreign Service to know that the Depart- 
ment of State is at present maintaining exhibits at 
the California Pacific International Exposition, 
San Diego, California; the Texas Centennial Ex- 
position, Dallas, Texas; and the Great Lakes Ex- 
position, Cleveland, Ohio. In presenting these 
exhibits every effort has been made by the De- 
partment with the funds at its disposal to drama- 
tize the activities of the Department of State, with 
particular emphasis upon the services performed 
for American citizens by Foreign Service Officers 
stationed throughout the world. 

The Federal exhibit at Dallas is the finest yet 
attempted by the Government and the exhibit of 
the Department of State, situated in the first and 
most prominent position in the Federal Building, 
is attracting large groups of visitors daily who are 
displaying a keen interest and a desire to become 
informed of the services that are constantly being 
rendered American citizens by their “Department 
of Foreign Affairs.” With projected world exposi- 
tions at San Francisco in 1938 and New York in 
1939, the Department now finds itself in an ad- 
vantageous position to go to those expositions with 
the kind of exhibit which conveys an educational 
and convincing message concerning highly im- 
portant Governmental activities, so little known to 
the citizens of the United States in general. 


SIROCCO 


The sky is like the grey roof of a mighty furnace. 

The white roofs of the town are like white-hot coals. 

When a door is opened, the fierce hot wind of the 
sirocco burns the face with its heat. 

The blinding glare of the sunlight is a pain shot 
through the eye-balls. 


The setting sun makes a golden haze of the dust 
clouds blown up from the parched earth. 

The rising moon is bloated and yellow like another 
sun. 

The stars hang low in the sky. 

The drum of the Aissouia begins a throbbing 
rhythm. 


The people crawl out upon the flat roofs seeking 
relief from their torment. 

They dream of the cool rains of the autumn and 
the cool winds of the spring time. 

The moon mounts in the sky, the slow hours drag. 

The drum of the Aissouia continues its throbbing 
monotony. 

How hot it still is! 

; Edwin C. Kemp. 
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Behind this symbol are the motion picture producers of America 
joined in the conviction that entertainment knows no boundaries, that 
the minds and hearts of peoples are drawn together by the humanity 


of the screen. 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 
28 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


—— 


Members of the American: Foreign Service 

can depend upon this firm promptly to 

fill orders for Engraved cards, Invitations, 
Stationery, ete. 


Brew@mo 
ENGRAVERS 


to Washington’s Most Distinguished Residents 
Reasonable Prices 


611 St. : WaAsHIncTon, D. C. 


Our advertisers are friends of the 
Service and of the JOURNAL. If you 
cooperate with them whenever pos- 
sible, and mention the JOURNAL to 
them, it will help your Staff to pro- 
duce a better and more ‘useful publi- 
cation. 


To the Foreign Service Officers 
of the United States 


Tue Unirep States Fiperiry anp Guar- 
anTy Company puts at your disposal its serv- 
ice in writing your bond. Special attention 
is given to the requirements of Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers. Our Washington office specializes 


in this service. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


1415 K ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Rockhill Avenue, Shanghai 


N IMPORTANT thoroughfare in Shanghai, in 

the vicinity of Columbia Circle, the center 
of a large American district, has recently been 
named Rockhill Avenue in honor of the late 
William Woodville Rockhill, American Minister 
to China, 1905-1909. 


The following information concerning Minister 
Rockhill has been furnished by Consul General 
Monnett B. Davis: 


William Woodville Rockhill was born in April, 
1854, and died December 8, 1914. 


Throughout a career of thirty years he com- 
bined a profound interest in Far-Eastern studies 
with the professional duties of a diplomat. His 
first assignments involved appointments to Peking 
as second secretary of the American Legation from 
April 9, 1884, as secretary of the legation from 
July 1, 1885, and as chargé d’affaires at Seoul, 
from December 11, 1886, to April 3, 1887. 

While Mr. Rockhill was at Peking he viewed 
his appointment as an opportunity to continue 
Tibetan studies commenced at Paris. 

In 1888 he temporarily withdrew from the 
diplomatic service and joined the staff of the 
Smithsonian Institution, under whose auspices he 
made two scientific expeditions to Mongolia and 
Tibet. 

His researches in later years included the pre- 
modern relations of China with the Western 
world by the routes along the coasts of India 
and overland through Turkestan. 


His researches on the relations and trade of 
China with the Eastern Archipelago and _ the 
coasts of the Indian Ocean during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries continued until his death. 
His interest in East Asiatic bibliography was 
expressed in gifts of more than 6,000 volumes of 
rare Chinese works to the Chinese Division of the 
Library of Congress. 


The Secretary of State, John Hay, regarded 
Rockhill as one of the two best American diplo- 
mats of the time. It is stated that: 

“His (Rockhill’s) hand is clearly evident in 
the policy of John Hay throughout the Boxer in- 
surrection in China, and the subsequent settle- 
ments. Just prior to the international cataclysm 
of 1900, Hay had announced his open-door doc- 
trine as applicable to China, employing almost 
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the precise words of a lengthy memorandum of 
Rockhill under date of August 28, 1899. In July, 
1900, Hay dispatched Rockhill to China as spe- 
cial agent of the United States to perform, in the 
ensuing negotiations, his most notable diplomatic 
services. It was Rockhill’s réle to adhere to the 
formula, announced in Hay’s circular note to the 
powers of July 3, 1900, of regarding the Boxer 
disturbance as a state of anarchy, not of war 
against the Chinese Empire. The American phase 
of the negotiations thus facilitated the mitigation 
of the penalties imposed upon the Chinese people 
in the protocol of September 7, 1901. The even- 
tual determination of the monetary indemnity 
($333,000,000) was doubtless less than it would 
have been but for the good offices of the United 
States. The subsequent proposal for the remission 
of one-half of the unexpended balance of the 
American portion of the indemnity for the educa- 
tion of Chinese was a part of the general benevo- 
lent policy advocated by Rockhill for the strength- 
ening of China.” 

March 7, 1905, he returned to China as Amer- 
ican Minister, a most congenial post to him. 
This position he held until 1909, at which time 
he was appointed Ambassador to Russia. In 1914 
he revisited China under the auspices of the 
American Asiatic Association. In the same year 
he accepted an appointment as personal adviser 
to the President of China, Yuan Shihk’ai, whose 
acquaintance he had first made in Korea in 1886. 
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GULLS 


These cannot fail: 

Secure in the globe of their flight 
And aware 

Each bird of his wing 

Plying the air that flows with it 
A thing 

Infallible, the air 


Itself a pinion balancing. 


—Mariquita Villard 
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Courtesy Nat'l Aeronautic Magazine 


BEAUTIFUL illustration faultlessly reproduced requires a printing plate perfect in every 
detail. We submit this as an example of the skill and experience of our craftsmen. 


SOUTHERN ENGRAVING (0. WASHINGTON, D. 
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NATIONAL FOREIGN 
TRADE CONVENTION 


The National Foreign Trade Convention this year 
will be held at Chicago, November 18-20 inclusive. 


In active cooperation with the Council in further- 
ing the purposes of the Convention are the National 
Foreign Trade Association; Chicago Association of 
Commerce; Export Managers Club of Chicago: 
Chambers of Commerce in all principal cities; Na- 
tional Federation of Foreign Trade Associations; 
National Council of American Importers and Trad- 
ers; American Exporters and Importers Associa- 
tion; Export Managers Club of New York; Ameri- 
can-Chinese Trade Council; American-Japanese 
Trade Council; Joint Committee for Foreign Trade 
Action; Automobile Manufacturers Association; 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau of the National 
Association of Credit Men; Overseas Automotive 
Club; Inter-American Advisory Committee; Ameri- 
can Steamship Owners’ Association; Exporters-Im- 
porters Advisory Committee for the Export-Import 
Bank and other foreign trade organizations. 

In announcing the 1936 Convention, Mr. James 
A. Farrell made reference to the last Convention 
in Chicago, held in 1919, attended by 2,000 dele- 
gates from all parts of the country, which was the 
largest assemblage of foreign traders ever held in 
Chicago. The underlying theme of the Convention 
was that “Foreign Trade is Essential to American 
Industry.” 

The addresses and Final Declaration of the previ- 
ous Chicago Convention noted the tremendous 
changes wrought by the World War; the United 
States as a creditor nation; the restrictions imposed 
on American imports into European markets and 
the keener competition in other markets; the neces- 
sity for finding “compensating outlets” for trade: 
the importance of American shipping being placed 
“on a fair trading competitive basis with that of 
any other maritime nation,” under private owner- 
ship and operation. It was also recalled that that 
Convention advocated the establishment of free 
zones at the principal American ports, with fa- 
cilities including manufacturing processes. 

The views of the Chicago Convention in 1919, 
respecting foreign trade policy, are of especial in- 
terest at the present time. Satisfaction was ex- 
pressed at the action of the Tariff Commission in 
recommending to Congress the enactment of a bar- 
gaining tariff, as essential to commercial develop- 
ment. Prompt action in this matter was urged, 
“for the protection of American commercial inter- 
ests in foreign countries.” 


LinpsAy CRAWFORD. 
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EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
ABROAD 


Courtesy Irish Times 


JACKSON McCALEB BALCH 


Jackson McCaleb Balch, son of Consul General 
Henry H. Balch, upon whom Trinity College 
(Dublin University) recently conferred the two 
degrees of Baccalaurei in Artibus and Baccalaurei 
in Arte Ingeniaria. 


Young Balch, who is only twenty years old, is 
wholly a product of the Foreign Service. He was 
born in the American Consulate at Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, on March 10, 1936, and has been educated 
at his father’s posts of assignment: Asuncion, Ade- 
laide, Monterrey, and Dublin, Irish Free State. 
Since there was no school for English-speaking 
children at one of his posts, Consul General Balch 
organized one, based principally on the Texas 
course of study, secured a Government charter, and 
put his three children in it. 

Jackson has just received notice that he has been 
admitted to the Graduate School of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and that a scholarship has 
likewise been awarded to him on his record in en- 
gineering at Trinity College. He will enter M. I. T. 
in September to work for a Master’s degree. 
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® BRITISH ISLES 


PAGANI’S RESTAURANT 
Great Portland Street, London, England 
Wortp Famous 
Five minutes’ walk from American Consulate General 


Patronized by American Foreign Service Officers 
for over 40 years. 
SPECIAL RATES TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Hotel de France et Choiseul 


239-241 RUE ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Near Place Vendéme-Opéra-Champs Elysées 
Every Comfort -::- Large Interior Garden 
Special Rates to Foreign Service Officers 
Tel. address: Francheul, Paris. Demellette, Prop. 


® CHINA 


SHANGHAI’S LEADING HOTELS 


CATHAY HOTEL THE METROPOLE 


250 Rooms and Suites 200 Rooms 
Amer. & European Plan American Plan Only 


Cable Add.: Cathotel Cable Add.: Methotel 


HOTEL DE CRILLON 
Q Place de la Concorde 


(Opposite the American Embassy) 


After having been the Headquarters of the American Expeditionary 
Corps, now the Headquarters of the American Diplomatic Service. 


RESTAURANT BAR GRILL-ROOM 
A. E. GODON, Manager 


PARK HOTEL—SHANGHAI 


OPPOSITE THE RACE COURSE 
IN THE HEART OF SHANGHAI 


The most modern hotel in the Orient— 
203 rooms and suites, all with bath. 
GRILL ROOM and SKY TERRACE on 14th Floor 
Cables: PARKHOTEL 


RESTAURANT 


LE BOISSY D’ANGLAS 


TANTE LOUISE (Cordon Bleu Franc-Comtois) 
Does the Cooking Herself 


41, RUE BOISSY-D’ANGLAS (Near Madeleine) 


Near American Government Building, Paris 


THE SEA CAPTAINS’ SHOP 


MRS. W. TORNROTH 

49 Nanking Road Shanghai 
Lingerie, Lounge Garments and Pajamas for Women and 
Men. Chinese Suits, Costumes, Old Embroideries, Bags, 


Curios and THINGS CHINESE. 
Mail Orders a Specialty : 


WINES 
ED. KRESSMANN & CO. 
Bordeaux 


Would be glad to supply your needs of wines and spirits. All best 

known brands obtainable together with their finest Bordeaux wines and 

Armagnac brandies at the reduced prices of their special list for the 
Diplomatic and Consular Services. 


® CUBA ® HUNGARY 
BACARDI HOTELS-OUNAPALOTA 
QUALITY SINCE 1862 A HUNGARIA 
E UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 
SANTIAGO DE CUBA t | ON THE CORSO FACING THE DANUBE 


® FRANCE 


@ ITALY 


HENNESSY 


the name that made 
Cognac famous 


Hotel Palace-Ambassadeurs, Rome 
(OPPOSITE THE AMERICAN EMBASSY ) 
( Special Reduced Rates for Diplomats ) 

This hotel is unrivalled for its Palatial Beauty, located in 
the exclusive section of Rome, and near the Pincio Gardens. 
RENOWNED FOR ITS FINE CUISINE 
RESTAURANT :: AMERICAN BAR :: GRILL ROOM 

Cc. F. ROTA—Gen. Manager 
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AMERICAN AMBASSADOR JEFFERSON CAFFERY. CARICATURE BY BENJAMIN GARCIA 
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SERVICE VISITORS 
The following officers and clerks called at the 


Department « on leave or en route to their posts: 
Date of Registration 


une 
Everett F. Drumright, Shanghai, on leave 15 
Marcel Malige, Warsaw, on leave... 
John Farish, Tokyo, on ‘leave 
Thomas D. Bowman, Mexico City, « on leave. 
R. M. Brooks, Curacao, on leave 
A. J. Drexel-Biddle, Jr., Oslo, on leave_ Shasta 
Charles B. Hosmer, Naples, on leave... 19 
Hugh R. Wilson, Bern, on leave 
Stanley G. Slavens, Tokyo, en route to post. cae 20 
Lucy Richmond Lentz, Tegucigalpa, on leave. _ 20 
Jospeh F. Burt, Ottawa, on leave. S20 
K. deG. MacVitty, Sofia, on leave... 22 
Prrest’ L. Eslinger, Paris: on leave... 23 
Wales W. Signor, Melbourne, on leave 
Fred L. Washbourne, Florence, on leave 25 
F. P. Latimer, Jr., Helsingfors, on leave 25 
Robert L. Buell, Colombo, on leave 26 
L. J. Keena, Tegucigalpa, on leave... 29 
Austin C. Brady, Rangoon, on leave 29 
R. R. Winslow, Plymouth, on leave 30 

July 
Bolard More, Madrid, on detail in Department. 1 
Maurice W. Altaffer, Zurich, on leave... 2 
Harold L. Williamson, Paris, on leave. 2 
Marvin A. Derrick, Istanbul, on leave. 2 
George F. Kennan, Moscow a 
Joseph P. Ragland, Sydney, Australia, on leave. 3 
L. H. Hurteau, Warsaw, on leave... 3 
George H. Winters, Guadalajara, on leave 6 
Cecil M. P. Cross, Paris, en route to post... 6 
Francis H. Styles, Sydney, 8 
Owen W. Gaines, Santiago, Cuba, on leave... 8 
Howard K. Travers, Southampton, on leave 9 
Frank P. Lockhart, Peiping, on leave 10 
S. E. O’Donoghue, Guatemala, on leave. 13 
John F. Stone, Warsaw, en route to Tientsin....._. 13 
Edward S. Benet, Cienfuegos, returning to post... 14 
James H. Wright, Cologne, on leave. 15 
Overton G. Ellis, Jr., Buenos Aires, on leave... 15 


TENNIS IN THE DEPARTMENT 


The interest in the annual tennis tournaments 
sponsored by the Department’s Recreation Asso- 
ciation is at a high pitch this year, due to the un- 
usually attractive trophies which have been put up 
for competition. 

Mr. Herbert C. Hengstler, Chief of the Division 
of Foreign Service Administration, has offered a 
large silver cup for the winner of the Men’s Sin- 
gles. Mr. Keith Merrill is offering two silver tum- 
blers for the best team in the Men’s Doubles. Miss 
Margaret M. Hanna, Chief of the Division of Co- 
ordination and Review, will reward the best wom- 
an singles player with a beautiful silver cup and 
the best team in the women’s doubles will be given 
cups by Mrs. Ruth B. Shipley, Chief of the Pass- 
port Division. All in all, some stern competition 
is in the offing for Departmental tennis fiends. 
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ROCKEPELLER CENEER 


| NEW YORK CITY 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS are cordially invited to visit Rockefeller Center. 
Ry Mr. Wallace Benjamin of our organization will be pleased to escort you through the 
devélopment and explain the facilities of our Bonded Warehouse and Special Exhibition Act, 


which offer exceptional opportunities for foreign’ manufacturers contemplating the United 
States market. Dept. E: 30 Rockefeller Plaza. New York City. 
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A DISTINGUISHED ADDRESS...A GRACIOUS HOME 


The Waldorf-Astoria is more than a great hotel... it is a delightful 
home. Here rooms are spacious, furnished in charming taste, and 
supplied with every new-day convenience. Each has private foyer, 
wardrobe-fitted closet, full-length mirrors, bath with tub and shower. 


Telephone service is secretarial 


in its thoroughness. 

Located on residential Park Avenue, The Waldorf is yet at the 
center of important New York, with shops, clubs, churches and 
theatres nearby. 


Special rates to members of American Foreign Service 


THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH ST. « NEW YORK 
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